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Official Boruments 
MOTU PROPRIO 


whereby it is permitted that the Mass usually celebrated at midnight on 
the feast of the Nativity be celebrated in the evening of the vigil of 
the same feast. 

PIUSsxALL POPE: 

Since the present war brings ruin and death not to armies only 
but sometimes to peaceful citizens as well, We, in accordance with the 
fatherly love which we bear all peoples, desire to omit nothing which 
can in any way help to bring the consolation of heaven to those who 
are so terribly afflicted in various ways by the happenings of this 
awful struggle. ._ 

Therefore, at the approach of the Christmas solemnities, We have 
been considering with Ourselves that the sacred rites usually celebrated 
with such a sense of Christian consolation and pleasure in the middle 
of Christmas night, cannot in many places be celebrated now, without 
difficulty and danger to the faithful who would wish to assist at them. 
In many nations, indeed, on account of aerial raids carried out by 
night, now in one place, now in another, the law orders the blacking 
out of all lights, lest towns and villages and hamlets may offer more 
easy targets to attacks from the sky. 

Certainly We permit Ourselves to hope that on such a sacred night 
and on such a sacred day a cessation of hostilities may be observed by 
all sides, either spontaneously or by agreement. All should feel how 
unbecoming it is that the sound of arms should drown the angelic 
hymn in the sacred temples and that the shedding of fraternal blood 
should disturb the heavenly joy of that hour and destroy it altogether. 

However things shall be, in Our desire that nothing be wanting 
which may give heavenly comfort to the faithful, We hereby, after 
mature consideration, and with the plenitude of Apostolic power, 
decree and ordain as follows: 

I. For the duration of the present lamentable circumstances, in 
those countries where the blacking out of lights is imposed by law, 
each local Ordinary may permit that in Primatial, Metropolitan, 
Cathedral, Collegiate and Parochial Churches, the one Conventual or 
Parochial Mass usually celebrated at midnight of the Nativity be cele- 
brated on the evening of the vigil, at such an hour as allows a sufficient 
interval between the conclusion of the sacred ceremonies and the time 
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fixed by law for the blacking out of lights. Local Ordinaries may 
grant the same permission to other churches and public oratories—but 
not to semi-public and private oratories—provided that by century-old 
or immemorial custom or by Apostolic indult they enjoy the privilege 
of celebrating the Eucharistic Sacrifice at midnight on the feast of the 
Nativity. 

II. Before the said Conventual Mass to be celebrated in the 
evening, Matins may be recited in choir, beginning according to con- 
venience even from twelve o’clock. 

III. Priests who shall have used this privilege may celebrate 
two Masses only on the following day, sili they keep a natural 
fast from midnight. 

IV. The Sacred Ministers who use this privilege, before the 
evening Mass celebrated on Christmas eve, must have kept a natural 
fast from all food and drink for four hours. 

V. All who shall have piously assisted at the evening Mass of 
Christmas eve as above, shall thereby have satisfied their obligation of 
hearing Mass on Christmas day. 

VI. Besides, all the faithful who on the morning of Christmas 
eve may have received Holy Communion may do so again at the even- 
ing Mass, provided they are disposed and have observed a four-hour 
fast. They shall not, however, be permitted to communicate on the 
following day. 

All things which are ordained in these letters given by our own 
proper motion, We wish and order to be firm and ratified, everything 
to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Given at Rome, from St. Peter’s, on the first day of the month of 
December, in the year 1940, the second of Our Pontificate. 


PIUS Alt POL 
% * % % 


APOSTOLIG LETTERS 


granting the title of “Excellency” to the members de numero of the 
Papal Academy of Sciences established in the Vatican City. 


PIUS x1 POPE, 

As a perpetual remembrance—For the adornment of the Holy See 
and the honour of science, Our Predecessor of glorious memory Pope 
Pius XI, by Motu Proprio of October 28, 1936, established a Papal 
Academy of Sciences in Our City of the Vatican and gave it suitable 
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Statutes. In. addition to the provisions made therein, We have 
further considered the matter of the special title of honour suited to 
mark out those distinguished men elected to the Academy from all 
nations of the earth. Desiring to give the Academicians de numero a 
special and unmistakable testimony of Our benevolence and enhance 
their scientific merits in the eyes of the public, We graciously grant 
them henceforth the title of “Excellency.” This title is given only to 
the members de numero, not to the supranumerary or honorary mem- 
bers of the Academy. They shall receive the title of “Excellency” in 
the acts of the Academy and also in the ordinary life of human 
society. However, for the maintenance of right order, We ordain that 
the title of honour thus conferred on the Academicians shall give no 
right of precedence either in the ecclesiastical Hierarchy or in the 
Papal court, ecclesiastical or lay. Academicians who belong to an 
order or congregation may not within their own religious Institute use, 
enjoy or exact from others the said title of honour. 

Thus We will and command, decreeing that the present letters and 
everything expressed therein be always and perpetually valid and 
efficacious, and that they obtain their plenary effects, whole and 
entire, and that they also be inviolably observed by all whom it con- 
cerns or shall concern and be moreover fully advantageous in all things 
to the above-mentioned Papal Academicians, and so all must be duly 
judged and defined and everything otherwise done be regarded as null 
and void, in whatsoever matter, by whatsoever authority it is attempt- 
ed, either knowingly or unknowingly. Everything to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 

Given at Rome, from St. Peter’s, under the ring of the Fisherman, 
on the 25th day of the month of November, in the year 1939, the 
second of Our Pontificate. 

A. Card. MAGLIONE, 
Secretary of State. 


% % % % 
EPISTLE 
to His Eminence Cardinal Ernest Van Roey, Archbishop of Mechlin. 


PIUS XII, POPE, 

Dear Son, Health and Apostolic Blessing—Sadness fills Our heart 
on account of the painful happenings which have brought so much 
affliction on the world and have scattered ruin over the peaceful fields 
and towns of your country. The communication received from Your 
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Eminence has come to Us as a pathetic echo of the anguish of the 
episcopate and clergy of all Belgium. It tells Us that you are weeping 
the bitter tears of your common grief and lifting up to God the groan- 
ing accents of a prayer that is both pitiful and full of that confidence 
which His children always have in their heavenly Father. What We 
knew already or feared concerning the lamentable state into which the 
horrors of war have thrown your noble country, your pen has just 
confirmed with details that augment our grief and throw a sombre light 
on the material and religious condition into which Our dear Catholic 
people of Belgium has suddenly fallen. 

But in the midst of so many disasters, it is very comforting to 
learn from your letter that the sentiment of duty in the pastors of 
souls has not wavered and that all the Bishops are remaining valiantly 
at their post, doing honour to their mission and sharing with their 
flocks the sadness of the present situation. Their intrepid conduct 
marks them out as specially worthy of Our gratitude and We would 
wish them to know with what tender affection We are united to them 
in sorrow, in prayer, and in firm confidence in God. 

For the rest, it must be very sweet for you to abandon yourselves 
to Divine Providence, while you carry out your hard duties and do 
your best to keep up the faith and courage of your people. Fix your 
hopes in God and take care that the religious soul of Our dear Belgium 
does not suffer from the storm which has broken over it, but rather 
draws from it a happy increase of Christian life and piety. It is with 
these sentiments that We unceasingly lift up to God Our prayers and 
supplications, begging Him to make His graces proportionate to the 
sufferings of Our dear children and to prepare for Belgium a new 
future of peace and prosperity in justice. 

Happy in knowing that you are with Us in your prayer to obtain 
for Us from God the lights and the strength We need at the present 
hour, We ask you to continue to do violence to heaven, not forgetting, 
however, that the glory of all of us is in tribulations—gloriamur in 
tribulationibus—and that it is by faith in the midst of trials that 
Christians triumph over the world. In the consoling vision of this 
spiritual triumph We form for Your Eminence and for your diocese, 
for the episcopate of Belgium, and for all your faithful, the most 
ardent desires and We send to you as a ee of Our paternal 
affection the Apostolic Benediction. 

Given at Rome, from St. Peter’s, July 31, 1940, in the second 
year of Our Pontificate. 


PIUS XII, POPE. 
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SUPREME SACRED CONGREGATION OF THE HOLY 
OFFIC. 
DECREE 
Proscription of Books. 
Wednesday, October 30, 1940. 

At a general meeting of the Supreme Sacred Congregation of the 
Holy Office, their Eminences the Cardinals entrusted with the safe- 
guarding of faith and morals, having heard the views of the Con- 
sultors, condemned and ordered to be inserted in the Index of 
prohibited books a printed work published “as a manuscript” and 
entitled : 

KARL PELZ, Der Christ als Christus. 

On the following Thursday, the 31st day of the same month and 
year, our Most Holy Lord Pius XII, by divine Providence Pope, in 
the usual audience granted to his Excellency the Assessor of the Holy 
Office, approved and confirmed the resolution of the Eminent Fathers 
and ordered it to be published. 

Given at Rome, from the Palace of the Holy Office, November 6, 
1940. 

ROMULUS PANTANETTI, Notary S.S.C.H.O. 
% & % % 
DECREE 
Proscription of a Book. 
Wednesday, November 13, 1940. 

At a general meeting of the Supreme Sacred Congregation of the 
Holy Office, their Eminences the Cardinals entrusted with the safe- 
guarding of faith and morals, having heard the views of the 
Consultors, condemned and ordered to be inserted in the Index of 
prohibited books, donec corrigatur, a work entitled: 

DAIN COHENEL (pseudonym of the priest, DOLINDO 
RUOTOLO), La Sacra Scrittura, Psicologia, Commento, 
Meditazione. 

On the following Thursday, the 14th of the same month and year, 
our Most Holy Lord Pius XII, by divine Providence Pope, in the 
usual audience granted to his Excellency the Assessor of the Holy 
Office approved and confirmed the resolution of the Eminent Fathers, 
and ordered it to be published. 

Given at Rome, from’ the Palace of the Holy Office, November 


20, 1940. 
ROMULUS PANTANETTI, Notary S.S.C.H.O. 
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DECREE 
regarding the direct killing of innocent persons by command of the 
public authority. 

It has been asked of this Supreme Sacred Congregation : “Whether 
it is lawful, by command of the public authority, to directly kill those 
who, although they have committed no crime deserving death, are 
nevertheless, on account of psychical or physical defects, useless to 
the nation and are rather considered as burdensome to it and an 
obstacle to national vigour and strength.” 

At a general meeting of the Supreme Sacred Congregation of the 
Holy Office held on November 27, 1940, the Most Eminent and 
Reverend Cardinals entrusted with the safeguarding of faith and 
morals, having heard the views of the Consultors, ordered answer to 
be given as follows: 

“NO, since it is contrary to natural and divine positive law.” 

And on the following Sunday, December 1 of the same year, our 
Most Holy Lord Pius XII, by divine Providence Pope, in the usual 
audience granted to his Excellency the Assessor of the Holy Office, 
approved and confirmed the resolution of the Eminent Fathers and 
ordered it to be published. 

Given at Rome, from the Palace of the Holy Office, December 2, 
1940. 

ROMULUS PANTANETTI, Notary S.S.C.H.O. 
% % % % 


NOTIFICATION OF SUBMISSION. 

The Priest Dolindo Ruotolo (Dain Cohenel) humbly submitted 
to the decree of the Holy Office dated November 14, 1940, whereby a 
work written by him was condemned and placed on the Index of pro- 
hibited books. The title of the work was: La Sacra Scrittura. 
Psicologia, Commento, Meditazione. 

Given at Rome from the Palace of the Holy Office, December 6, 
1940. 

ROMULUS PANTANETTI, Notary S.S.C.H.O. 
* % * 


SACRED APOSTOLIC PENITENTIARY. 
DOUBT 
regarding absolution to be given in a general manner to soldiers, when 
a battle is imminent or under way. 
In the Index of faculties which our Holy Father Pius XII gave for 
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time of war (4.A.S., 1939, pp. 710 ff.) the following occurs: 

“When a battle is imminent or already begun, Priests may 
absolve from all sins and censures however notorious under one 
general formula or with a common absolution, without previous oral 
confession, but after an act of sorrow has been duly made, in case it 
is impossible that all should be heard, either on account of numbers or 
the lack of time.” 

Now it has been asked: “What should be done, if the circum- 
stances are such that it is foreseen to be a moral impossibility to 
absolve the soldiers in a body just as a battle is imminent or begun.” 

The Sacred Apostolic Penitentiary, having weighed the matter 
fully, has decided on the following answer: “In the aforesaid circum- 
stances, according to the principles of Moral Theology, it is lawful, 
immediately that it shall be judged necessary, to absolve the soldiers 
in a body. Priests, however, who thus absolve them must not omit to 
tell the penitents that the absolution will not avail them, unless they 
are properly disposed and that the obligation remains of making an 
integral confession at the proper time.” 

The Holy Father, on receiving a report of this decision from the 
undersigned Cardinal Major Penitentiary in an Audience of December 
7, approved the resolution of the Sacred Penitentiary, confirmed it and 
ordered its publication. 

Given at Rome from the Sacred Penitentiary, December 10, 
1940. 

L. Card. LAURI, Major Penitentiary. 
S. LUZIO, Regent. 


Mrogramme of the National 
Catholic Rural Movement 


One of the really significant events in the history of the Catholic 
Church in Australia in the last few years is the assumption by His 
Lordship, the Bishop of Wagga (Most Rev. F. A. Henschke, D.D.) 
of the post of Episcopal Chairman of the National Catholic Rural 
Movement. For, although it has been popularly realised in other 
countries that Catholic Action Movements are official bodies participat- 
ing in the apostolic mission of the Church, this is the first time in the 
history of this country that a national specialised Movement of 
Catholic Action has been given an episcopal leader, thus symbolising 
the intimate union between a lay body and the official Church, and the 
fundamental incorporation of the former in the latter. 

It has been pointed out before that the modern Movement of 
Catholic Action came into existence as the response to a challenge 
launched by the modern world against the basic ideas and institutions 
of Christianity. The crisis which cradled the N.C.R.M. is part of the 
great and fundamental crisis in the relation of the Catholic to the 
modern world, but it has features of its own of a surpassing serious- 
ness which rendered the foundation of the Rural Movement a matter 
of urgent national and religious importance. 

It is now many years since the first symptoms of the disintegra- 
tion of rural life made their appearance in Australia. The breakdown 
of the life on the land was indeed endemic in the foundation of 
Australian agriculture, for the commercial tradition which gave it 
birth was one which contained the seed of its own destruction. 

The symptoms have been obvious to many even of those who 
were not concerned to study the problem at its roots. To a Catholic 
the most obvious sign was the gradual transformation of districts 
which had once been wholly Catholic into districts in which Catholics 
were not even a majority. The ordinary citizens interested more in 
the total number of the rural population would have been struck by the 
magnitude of the impending disaster had he realised the significance 
of the fact that between 1914 and 1933 the number of males employed 
in Australian agriculture declined sharply from 211,000 to 189,000. 
But he was ignorant of the figures, and even had he known them he 
would have been ignorant of the imminent peril which they betokened 
for Australia—for secularism is the creed of an industrial society to 
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which the only evil is a decline in the figures of industrial production. 

It was inevitable that this tendency to flee from the land should 
be accelerated by the war, and the inevitable has happened. It is 
impossible to assess the figures at the moment, but the virtual depopu- 
lation of many Catholic rural parishes since the outbreak of war is a 
pointer to the general depopulation of our country areas. The story 
is the same throughout Australia. Six months ago there were five 
hundred Catholics in one Riverina town. To-day there are only two 
hundred and fifty. The number of Catholics in one Victorian country 
town three months ago was one hundred and twenty. To-day it is 
ninety. One other already small country town has lost forty-five 
Catholic families in the last four months. This terrible running sore 
has depopulated whole districts of their young men and women, and 
the future seems to promise nothing but decay. 

There is little need to expatiate on the greatness of the crisis, be it 
from the national or the ecclesiastical point of view. From the latter 
standpoint it is clear that even the basic parochial organisation of the 
Church is threatened, for there are now parishes which were once 
prosperous and are now no longer able to be financed without subsi- 
dies. There are even more parishes which are on the verge of this 
depopulation. It is no exaggeration to say that the Church is really 
faced with the threat of the breakdown of its parochial life in rural 
areas. If that alone were the problem, measures of exceptional 
urgency would have to be taken to meet the menace, for while it is 
impossible to calculate the precise results of this breakdown on the rest 
of the Church in Australia it is equally certain that the results would 
not be pleasant. 

But that is only one aspect of a crisis which is more deep-rooted. 
The figures of the flight from the land must be seen not as an isolated 
phenomenon but as part of the general picture of the disintegration of 
the land in its social, economic and cultural aspects. The fall in the 
rural population has gone hand in hand with an increase in the size of 
holdings. To take two States only: in 1929-30, there were approxi- 
mately 76,000 holdings in New South Wales with a total area of 
172,500,000 acres. By 1938-9 the number of holdings had fallen to 
75,300, but the total area had increased to 174,600,000 acres. The 
same story was told in Victoria. 74,100 holdings in 1929-30 with a 
total area of 38,300,000 acres. By 1938-39 the number of holdings 
had fallen to 72,400, while the acreage had risen to 40,700,000, 
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The significance of this increase in the size of holdings is most 
important. On the face of it it means that relatively fewer families are 
drawing their livelihood from the land. As the result has proved, it 
was coincident with the breakdown of an idea peculiarly Catholic— 
that the farm is a home for the family and that its purpose is to 
enable men to live from the fruits of the earth. In its place was sub- 
stituted the idea of Commercial Farming which regarded the soil as 
something to be used, exploited for a money return from which the 
necessities of living might be purchased. 

It is dangerous to generalise on the implications of an increase in 
the average size of farm holdings. It is not true to say that the 
tendency is uniformly bad from the Catholic view, for there are many 
instances where the continued subdivision of the same holding has 
finally rendered its parts so minute that they are unable to maintain a 
family. Example of this kind are even to be found in different parts 
of Australia. But taken by and large the tendency has been an evil 
one in this Commonwealth for it has worked towards the breakdown 
of the rural family. It has worked towards the concentration of many 
estates in the hands of a few owners, and the families who previously 
lived from the land, finding the financial returns as farm laborers 
unremunerative, have left the land for the city. 

The paradox has been that this process, which has been going on 
with the benediction of liberal historians and economists under the 
aegis of the mystical cult of Progress, has failed even when judged by 
its own premises. The small holder was sacrificed on the altar of fin- 
ancial returns and efficiency, and the very system which sacrificed him 
has resulted in general bankruptcy and the destruction of the natural 
fertility of the soil. For there is an intimate connection between the 
commercial objectives of Australian farming and the national institu- 
tion of the Farm Mortgage, and an equally intimate connection between 
these and the national peril of Soil Erosion which is to-day reducing 
fertile acres to the aridity of the desert. 

To those who are still sufficiently misguided to gauge the farming 
profession from the viewpoint of financial returns, there can be no 
future for Australian agriculture. The incubus of debt is simply over- 
whelming. It is impossible to give a complete picture of its octopus 
grip, but the rough lines of the picture as they appear in the affairs 
of the wheatgrowers are sufficient to indicate that some other standard 
will have to be found if the life on the land is to survive in Australia. 

The position is presented concisely in the report of the Royal 
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Commission on the Wheat Industry which was presented in 1935. At 
that time the total debts of the wheatgrowers were estimated to be more 
than £151,000,000. The total value of the wheatgrowers’ assets 
including land, stock and machinery was estimated to be £136,000,000. 
So that already six years ago, that section of the rural community 
which specialised in the growing of wheat was totally bankrupt, with a 
deficiency of £15,000,000. 

Since 1936 the position has undoubtedly changed for the worse. 
It can safely be said that a similar position exists among all other 
sections of primary producers, even if the evidence is not readily avail- 
able that it exists in so extreme a form. 

The extent of rural indebtedness in other sectors of production 
may be hard to gauge; but the personal experience of every individual 
who has moved among farmers in every part of Australia is that the 
farmer without an overdraft is a very rare person, and _ the 
farmer who retains fifty per cent. of the equity in his own property, at 
present valuations, is not very much more common. 

From its own standpoint of financial returns, Commercial Farm- 
ing has proved a complete and miserable failure. One might rejoice 
at the revelation of its futility, were it not for the fact that as long 
as it continues, it is working directly, not only for the bankruptcy of 
farmers but for the destruction of the soil itself. 

The exploitation of the soil for financial returns has bred the 
dread scourge of Soil Erosion which Governments are beginning to 
tackle to-day long after the policies of soil-mining which they have 
encouraged have permanently destroyed hundreds of thousands of 
acres of good Australian land. There is no need to travel far, what- 
ever may be the part of Australia in which one lives, to find evidence 
of the ravages of the scourge which, in many respects, we have 
diagnosed too late. 

The long gullies which twine their way along roads and through 
paddocks; fences blocked up by sand; hundreds of acres of clay from 
which, the top soil has been lifted completely; the drifting sand and 
the now regular summer red-dust storms in cities like Melbourne— 
these are all symptoms of the loss of the good earth, a loss which in 
America has created the Dust Bowl—monument to the false philos- 
ophy of a nation—and which threatens to recreate the Dust Bowl in 
Australia. 

In the mad and conscience-less search for financial returns the 
Australian countryside has been stripped of its trees and, just as 
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important, of its native grasses. Who can escape a bitter feeling of 
personal indignation travelling through the Riverina and witnessing 
the wholesale murder of the beautiful Murray pine? Who can 
escape a sickening of heart when travelling through Gippsland and 
witnessing mile after mile of ringbarked giants, now dead and use- 
less, but which once bound the surrounding soil closely together and 
ensured the normal variation of climate which is vital to the produc- 
tivity of the soil? Did one not realise that here was concrete and 
tangible evidence of a false philosophy unfolding itself to the ruin 
of its devotees and to the ruin of the nation, one might well feel that 
we were in the presence of the works of a race of homicidal maniacs. 
The destruction of the native trees in this country in search of more 
and more acres) and the destruction of grasses by overcropping and 
over-grazing, are not only an aesthetic loss but a social calamity. 

Not long ago there was published in America the work of a 
young novelist, John Steinbeck, entitled “The Grapes of Wrath.” It 
was a novel which was disgusting and obscene, which was 
blasphemous and pornographic. But in it there was one great lesson, 
a lesson to be appreciated only by a Catholic, for the secular mind 
could draw only false conclusions from it. It was the moral of the 
intimate connection between the false idols of Farming for Money, 
the destruction of the fertility of the soil in the Dust Bowl, the 
bankruptcy of families caught in the toils of great companies and 
high finance, the eventual loss of the farm home and the break up of 
the tightly knit family unit which held together only as long as the 
family held to the farm. 

Steinbeck could find no solution, or rather was content with a 
false solution—acquiescence in the breakup of the family unit. But 
it is precisely because a Catholic cannot acquiesce in the evil logic 
of that conclusion that the National Catholic Rural Movement has 
come into existence. 

For the breakdown of rural life in Australia and indeed in every 
country of the New World is basically a matter of a false philos- 
ophy, basically a matter of idolatry, a matter of men again worship- 
ping the Golden Calf, living by the standards of Mammon and not 
by the standards of the One True God. 

“If you look for a living from the farm, the farm will always 
give you a living: but if you look for a fortune, even a living will 
be denied you.” That great truth was uttered by an Australian Bishop 
to an assembly of Australian farmers, and it contains within itself 
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the kernel of the Catholic attitude to the land. The land is not some- 
thing to be exploited as one would exploit a machine in a factory. 
It is not to be mined as one would extract minerals from the earth. 
It is not something inanimate as a machine is inanimate. It is one 
of the great factors in man’s existence, a factor with a life of its own 
through the life of the innumerable organisms of which it is 
composed. It is a thing to be cherished, a thing to be preserved, a 
thing to be endowed, a thing to be husbanded. The tradition of the 
husbandman is not a tradition which has lived in this land. The 
tiller of the soil, knowing every grain, treasuring it as if it were 
gold, that tradition going back to the dim days which saw the first 
infant strivings of Christianity has nothing in common with the 
tradition of the “squatter,” of the one-crop farmer, of the land- 
shark, of the investors and financial monopolists who to-day are the 
real owners of the good earth, and who treat it as if—to quote an 
American engineer—it were the dirt beneath their feet. 

There is a unique Catholic tradition of the land, and it is fitting 
that it should be so. For the land is linked peculiarly with the ideas 
and institutions which are inseparable from the Christian way of 
life and in defence of which the blood of Christians has been shed 
in every age. The Family, as an institution, flourishes best when it 
is linked to the land, for on the land children are an economic asset, 
whereas in the city they are a liability. The moral freedom of the 
individual person has no counterpart in the regimentation and ser- 
vility which are the handmaids of industrial civilisation. It lives only 
if a man is his own master and is free from the threat of economic 
pressure and insecurity. In the modern world this can be only on 
the land, if the land is free from the incubus of debt. That liberty 
which comes only from the control of property can be realised only 
on the land. The Christian doctrine of property can be applied only 
imperfectly to the conditions of the factory and the industrial system. 
There is no faith which is stronger than the Faith of the tillers of 
the soil. There is much to be said for the view of those who hold 
that there can be no Christian society which is not based on the 
solidity and permanency of the rural life. 

“The land is sacred.” Here is a concept which to the modern 
mind is revolutionary, as it was revolutionary to the ears of those 
Catholic farmers who heard the words uttered by His Lordship, 
Bishop Henschke. It is an attitude to the land which is completely 
new in Australia, and if the Rural Movement can bring a realisation 
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of that doctrine to the mind of the practical farmers of Australia 
it will have done enough. 

There is a danger, however, which must be guarded against in 
the propagation of this doctrine. By some unhappy chance this 
Catholic attitude has been identified in the minds of many outside the 
Church with the squalor which in some lands is undoubtedly associa- 
ted with the small holding. 

Whatever the historical accident which has led to the present 
view, we are credited with believing in a rural society in which men 
will battle unendingly with the soil, in homes which will be mere 
hovels and which will have none of the comforts which human 
invention has made possible for the enjoyment of men. The word 
“peasantry” has come to mean an unenviable thing, and it is wise for 
us ever to be on our guard against being forced to defend a state of 
society which it is no part of our outlook to defend. 

Peasantry as it existed in Russia is not an elevating but a 
degrading thing. Peasantry, as it exists to-day in some Balkan coun- 
tries, leads to a condition of life more animal than human. The fault 
lies in the perversion of the institution of private property, and in 
the failure to adopt a constructive policy of bringing the wealth of 
modern technical invention to the home on the land. 

Our century is one which in ideas is vastly removed from the 
Catholic ideal of peasant proprietorship, but one which in poten- 
tialities is able to bring that ideal to fruition by endowing the country 
home with all the comforts which hitherto have been the monopoly of 
the city. It requires no special effort of the imagination to realise 
how great is the transformation of the country home if it is endowed 
with electricity, permanent running water, sanitary conveniences, 
refrigeration and the many other small conveniences which are not 
only desirable but possible. If it were possible to obtain a faithful 
picture of the causes which in the past have led to the flight from the 
land, looming large among the others would be the drudgery which 
country life has imposed on women and children to escape which 
they have fled to the cities. 

The Catholic objective in this matter is clear—for to reject the 
veritable revolution which invention has made possible in country 
homes would be false both in principle and in tactics. In tactics it 
would condemn our fight for the country family to futility, for we 
would be unable to counteract the lure of the city by positive meas- 
ures. In principle it would be equally wrong for we would be refus- 
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ing to use means which God has given to the human race and which 
might be devoted to noble purposes. 

The N.C.R.M. exists in the midst of this situation which to many 
might seem a confused medley of social, economic, political and 
religious factors. It exists because the problems which are to be 
faced are of a twofold nature—the problem of the individual and the 
problem of definite social conditions. Nothing better illustrates the 
real scope of a national specialised movement of Catholic Action of 
the type which the National Secretariat has been directed to develop 
by the Episcopal. Committee on Catholic Action, for the individual 
and social character of Catholic Action are both kept to the fore 
among the objectives of the N.C.R.M. 

The apostolate of individuals is essential—the winning of 
individual souls one by one by the contact of individual on individual 
using every means of Christian charity to draw souls to God. But 
equally essential is the apostolate of institutions, for in one of his 
most important announcements Pope Pius XI insisted that Catholic 
Action is “a social apostolate.” 

In the modern world the importance of this aspect cannot be 
over emphasised. The ideas and institutions of the modern world are 
completely pagan, and if left unaltered must permanently frustrate 
the efforts of those who wish to make the Christian life the normal 
thing, not for a relatively few individuals, but for the masses. 

The point has been well-made in a statement which deserves to 
be better known among Catholics. “It is not enough to say that if 
we change the individual we will, of necessity, change the social 
order. That is a half truth. For the social order is not entirely made 
up of individuals now living. It is made up of inherited attitudes 
which have come down from generation to generation through cus- 
toms, laws, institutions and these exist in large measure independ- 
ently of individuals now living. Change the individuals and you do not 
of necessity change the social order, unless you organise these 
changed individuals into collective action in a wide scale frontal 
attack upon these corporate evils.” 

The social aspect of the apostolate of the Rural Movement is 
summed up in the objectives contained in its programme which it 
holds out as the solution to the different aspects of the rural problem. 
It is necessary to emphasise that the N.C.R.M. has no programme in 
the sense that a political party has a programme. The N.C.R.M. is 
no more than a weapon in the hands of farmers, composed of the 
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farmers themselves, with which to confront whatever problems they 
may face at any given moment. In this sense, the programme of the 
N.C.R.M. in a hundred years time might vary to a tremendous extent 
from the programme which it has to-day, for conceivably, the problems 
to be faced might be entirely different. 
To-day, however, the programme of the Rural Movement in the 

social sphere revolves about five policies. 

(1) Independent Farming. 

(2) The spread of Co-operation to every possible sphere. 

(3) The reform of Rural Education. 

(4) The dissemination of the best technical methods in 

agriculture. 
(5) The Revival of the Rural Home. 


1, INDEPENDENT FARMING. 

The Rural Movement’s advocacy of Independent Farming is 
aimed directly at the economic consequences of specialised Commer- 
cial Farming, the evil results of which have been already des- 
cribed; and indirectly, but profoundly, at the whole problem of the 
Australian rural mentality, of the outlook of the average Australian 
farmers towards their land. The term Independent Farming is 
newly-coined, and it is an attempt to link up the technical policies 
involved in diversified farming with the desire for personal indepen- 
dence which is the objective and indeed the very ‘raison d’etre’ of 
the Catholic attitude to the land. 

Specialised Farming has already been defined. It is the farming 
policy which regards the land as something to be exploited by the 
continual production of one or two crops for the overseas market. 
The farm is not regarded primarily as the source of the family food 
supply. This is to be purchased with the money income derived from 
the annual cheque. It is clear that there is no difference between this 
sort of farm and the factory in which raw materials are processed 
for transformation into manufactured articles for sale. 

The exact opposite of Specialised Farming is Subsistence Farm- 
ing. The objective here is for the production only of family food 
supply and for the production of the family’s clothing from the farm 
itself. 

Independent Farming, which is advocated by the Rural Move- 
ment, is neither the one nor the other. It is the middle way between 
the two. Its objectives are twofold: 
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(i) That the farm should primarily be regarded as the 
granary from which all the family food is produced. 
This should be the first objective which the farm 
family would set itself so that, whatever the economic 
vicissitudes of the outside world, there would always 
be a living for the family from the land. 

(ii) To secure the money income which the family will 
need for education and the other necessities which 
cannot be produced on the farm itself, the family will 
diversify the production of the farm as far as pos- 
sible so that there will be money coming in all the time. 

The advantages of Independent Farming over the other two 
systems are obvious. The anti-rural atmosphere of Commercial 
Farming is overcome when the farm is regarded not as a chattel to 
be exploited for money, but as the very granary from which the food 
of the family comes. Thus there is imported in our attitude to the 
land that Catholic and European tradition which has founded a perm- 
anent agriculture in the Old World. On the other hand, by aiming 
in addition at a regular money income, provision is made to enable 
the family to better its position economically, and to make the land 
attractive to the children because it promises tangible economic returns 
which allow it to compete, even to the superficial eye, with the 
financial allurements of the City. 

Those who are acquainted with the traditional practices of Aus- 
tralian agriculture will have no illusions as to the immensity of the 
task which the N.C.R.M. has undertaken in this matter. The mental 
revolution which has to be accomplished is tremendous and it is certain 
that without the basic spiritual objective of the Rural Movement the 
effort would be futile. It was this, no doubt, that His Grace the 
Archbishop of Melbourne had in mind when he told the delegates at 
the last National Convention of the N.C.R.M. that they were only 
at the beginning of a long road of which they would not see the end. 
For, indeed, only the most incorrigible and unrealistic optimist would 
expect the change from the commercial to the independent attitude 
towards the land to assume national proportions in less than one or 
two hundred years. This very realisation has acted as a deterrent 
to some who would otherwise have begun to play their part in the 
nascent rural revolution, for the natural instinct is to demand a 
remedy which is more immediate, more “practical.” The truth is, of 
course, that any lesser objective would be fatal, for it would ignore 
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the cancer at work in the rural life of Australia, and content itself 
with palliatives. 

Lesser and more immediate objectives there must be—that goes 
without saying and they find their place in the programme of the 
N.C.R.M.—but they must be seen against the background of the 
great doctrine of Independent Farming, the policy which, in present 
day Australian conditions, alone can bring about that revival of the 
mind which will regard the land as sacred. Furthermore, whether 
we begin to-day or in fifty years time, the solution is still one to be 
measured in decades and centuries—and if we delay even ten years 
the Christian solution may have become completely impossible, for 
there are already Australian economists, to whom Governments 
invariably lend a ready ear, urging the adoption of the Russian 
system of State farms as the logical end of Commercial Farming. 

This mental and spiritual revolution is the great objective of the 
Rural Movement, and all other policies of the N.C.R.M. fall into line 
behind it. There are difficulties, however, of a temporal nature 
which, materially speaking, will involve a tremendous effort if they 
are to be solved. The first is the problem of existing debts, and the 
second is the problem of water, for these factors have become the 
material determinants of Australian agricultural policy, and any 
programme which did not take them into account would be doomed 
to failure. 

If the debt problem were a phenomenon which was just now 
coming into existence, and if it were due entirely to the bad prac- 
tices of the present generation of farmers, there would be grounds 
for holding that it might be solved by the farmers themselves, by a 
change in the objectives of their agriculture, by a reform in the 
methods which they would adopt. The fact, however, is the opposite. 
The debt position which faces Australian farmers to-day is to a 
large extent a problem which was in existence before their gener- 
ation, a result of gambling instincts which were encouraged in Aus- 
tralian agriculture and which were handed down as a kind of heir- 
loom to many of the present generation of farmers. It is a problem 
which must be dealt with, for as long as it continues it will frustrate 
the effort to build up the tradition of Independent Farming, since the 
necessity of meeting the interest bill annually in many cases compels 
the farmer to regard a financial return from commercial crops as the 
first objective of the farm. 


It might be thought that the debt problem is a matter beyond 
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the scope of the N.C.R.M. Were it an individual matter, it would 
indeed be so, but the fact is that to-day it has become a problem, 
national in extent, affecting all but a very few of the farmers of 
Australia, jeopardising the permanency of agriculture and placing 
in imminent peril the whole stability of rural life. It is, in effect, one 
of those social conditions which derive from a pagan set of institu- 
tions and must be dealt with if this national movement of Catholic 
Action is to fulfil the demand of Pius XI and to act in the field of 
the “social apostolate’ as well. 

The competence of the Rural Movement to extend its scope to 
this matter having been demonstrated, it is faced with the more diffi- 
cult problem of when and how to play its part. Here, there is no 
doubt that it is possible to evolve a plan which would be based on 
Christian social principles and at the same time meet the problem 
in practice. Many intricate and interlocking considerations would 
have to be weighed—the amount owed, how much of it comprises 
capital indebtedness and how much accumulated interest, the amounts 
which have been repaid on the original capital, the interest rate, the 
nature of the creditors. These and many other things will have to be 
considered, but there is no doubt that a solution in principle can be 
worked out. 

It is clear, however, that it is premature for the Rural Move- 
ment to formulate such a plan at the moment. Of its nature, it would 
meet with such great opposition from vested interests that nothing 
less than a national organisation of Catholic farmers working in 
collaboration with other Christian bodies would have the power to 
ensure its acceptance. 

That, then, is the first objective—to build a Movement on a nat- 
ional scale which will be sufficiently powerful to shoulder the respon- 
sibilty. The members of the N.C.R.M. know that their movement 
has undertaken to play its part in the solution of this most critical 
problem when the time is ripe, but in the meantime all their efforts 
are concentrated on building a Movement which will be heard and 
not ignored. 

This delay is not only one of necessity. In certain respects it is 
fortunate. The farmer is proverbially politically-minded, and there 
would have been a real danger, had the Movement allowed the prob- 
lem of debt to be in its first consideration, that it would have become 
the only consideration. In other words the Movement might have 
been plunged into the maelstrom of party politics—a sphere which is 
completely forbidden to Catholic Action. 
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The delay enables the Movement to educate its members so that 
they will keep party politics in the proper perspective. Whatever 
decisions the Movement arrives at in matters which concern the 
public authorities will be formulated not through one or other party, 
but for the consideration of all Governments and parties whatever 
their nature. The role of Christians within these parties will be to 
persuade their particular parties to adopt the Christian plan. 

It must be realised as well that it would be a waste of time to 
attempt to solve the problem of debt, unless at the same time a con- 
sistent campaign of education were being pursued to induce farmers 
to change their objectives from Commercial to Independent Farming. 
Even if one were to grant that the present debt problem could be 
solved to-morrow, the same problem would recur again in ten years 
time, when Commercial Farming for a hypothetical overseas market 
would have reduced farmers to bankruptcy once more. 

The question of timing is important. Good judgment is neces- 
sary to ensure a proper correlation between the Movement’s approach 
to the educational and the economic problem. In the meantime, how- 
ever, the seemingly inevitable process of rural bankruptcy has been 
temporarily checked by price stabilisation schemes and moratoriums. 
In themselves these are only palliatives—and poor ones at that—but 
they do afford farmers a breathing space in which the Movement can 
move ahead at full speed with its campaign for Independent Farm- 
ing, for it is obvious that it is the only type of farming which has any 
economic possibilities. 

The Director of the Division of Plant Industry in the N.S.W. 
Department of Agriculture recently made the following revealing 
observation : 

“In view of the difficulties which were encountered in dis- 
posing of nearly all forms of primary products, it was very 
desirable that farms should be made self-supporting in 
regard to food for farmers and their families so that expen- 
diture could be reduced as much as possible. 

In discussing the address, a number of speakers refer- 
red to the need for finance to enable farmers to change 
over to a new form of farming. In reply, Mr. McDonald said 
that the position must be accepted that a change was 
inevitable if land assets were to be retained in a productive 
condition. It was in the interests of financial institutions 
that, where necessary, reasonable amounts of money should 
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be made. Officers of the financial institutions should be 
interested and educated so that they would recognise that to 
safeguard their own equity, facilities must be made available 
where necessary.” 

This decision is echoed in the Sydney “Bulletin” of July 2nd, 
1941, in the following words: 

“It can be assumed that overseas countries, deprived of our 
primary goods, will seek substitutes. The longer the war 
the greater the grip these substitutes will get, and, with 
peace, we may find our stored surpluses forced to compete 
with them. 

Meantime, the farmer might be well advised to adopt 
a self-contained routine on the farm—to live on the place 
as a self-sufficient unit, forgetting for the time such things 
as big returns and bountiful harvests and bank accounts. 
Ability to do so will depend, of course, on financial liability. 
Means should be found by Governments to ease this where- 
ever the need arises. There may be other means of keep- 
ing the men on the land and keeping up their morale. Such 
means need to be found if Australia is not to come out of 
the war with her primary industries in debilitated con- 
dition.” 

These views are not only a ratification of the views of the 
N.C.R.M. but a reversal of the view traditionally put forward by 
economists and experts as to the objectives of agriculture. There is 
no doubt that the strong and uncompromising advocacy of Independ- 
ent Farming by the Rural Movement has played its part in this trans- 
formation of expert opinion. 

There is one other argument which is urged against the prac- 
ticability of Independent Farming, and it is one which superficially 
has a certain plausibility. It is that the rainfall in various parts of 
Australia is not sufficient to make the producton of diversified crops 
a practical proposition. There is no doubt that the rainfall through- 
out Australia is not such as to make diversified production uniformly 
possible. But it may be submitted with conviction that too pessimis- 
tic an impression is often conveyed by the prophets of caution in this 
matter. 

In the first place not every part of Australia is the Mallee— 
although many who urge caution in this matter would have us believe 
so. It suffices to say that those parts of Australia with a rainfall 
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adequate to a policy of Independent Farming, especially along the 
coastal strip of Eastern Australia, could house millions of 
people over and above those they already contain. One can 
mention Gippsland, the Western District and the North-East of 
Victoria; many parts of the Riverina, the coastal districts and 
the Northern Rivers districts in New South Wales; the Darling 
Downs and many of the coastal regions of Queensland; different 
parts of Western Australia; the south-eastern area of South Aus- 
tralia. These are a few regions which spring quickly to the mind 
and which could assuredly harbor tens of millions of farmers, were 
the objectives of their productive efforts transformed. 

In addition there are many parts of Australia which could be 
transformed by irrigation, although this is not the panacea of every 
ill and although in unwise hands it can destroy the soil as effectively 
as overcropping. Nevertheless, much can still be done and may be 
done if a plan can be evolved, based on the premises of Independent 
Farming, which would furnish a different financial perspective to 
irrigation policies. Just as the problem of debt calls for action from 
us as a national movement, so is the whole question of irrigation 
linked up with our function in that sphere. 

Finally, much can be done in local areas by co-operation between 
farmers in a district in building community dams. The gravest prob- 
lem raised by this proposal is one which a Movement like the Rural 
Movement alone can solve. It is the problem of charity, for nothing 
is so likely to lead to disruption as disputes over the use of communal 
water in a district where water is scarce. In fact were the primary 
objective of the Movement not the complete spiritual transformation 
of its members and the incorporation of a practical and applied charity 
to every aspect of their relations with their fellow farmers one 
would hesitate before recommending such a policy. But the incul- 
cation of the charity of Christ, not in the restricted sense of alms- 
giving, but as a positive factor in every problem concerning the farm- 
er’s socio-economic relations with his fellows will be the “open 
sesame” to the success of a co-operation where every other motive 
force which has been tried in Australia has failed or only partially 
succeeded. 

This is a vital point and must be dealt with more fully in the 
subsequent section. 

(To be concluded.) 


B. A. SANTAMARIA. 
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The Mass will appeal to the young hero-worshipper, if in addition 
to the emphasis on the “why” of its parts, we open the door of adven- 
ture through stories of the Mass in times of persecutions, e.g., the 
Mass-rocks in Ireland during the penal days; the priests’ hiding places 
in the English manor homes; Mass said secretly in Mexico and in 
Russia, in modern times. There is a Mass literature wherein children 
will feel something of the thrill of those secret meetings, something of 
that splendid conviction which faced such sacrifices and personal 
dangers (imprisonment, poverty, torture, death) in order to say or 
hear Mass. 

A section of the school library might be devoted to stories on the 
Mass. Begin with the C.T.S. pamphlets, e.g., Saints of the Canon— 
Florence Maguire. 

STORIES OF THE MASS (Irish Messenger Office). 
Put one of the longer stories in the hands of a pupil, tell him the 
gist of the plot, and then send him away with the book. 
FABIOLA—Cardinal Wiseman. 
COME RACK COME ROPE—Robert Hugh Benson. 
LORD OF THE WORLD— - +9 %3 
ODDS FISH— 9 9 ” 
BY WHAT AUTHORITY— t, 
SUPERSTITION CORNER—Sheila eee Seach, 
TUDOR SUNSET—Mrs. Wilfred Ward. 
EDMUND CAMPION—Evelyn Waugh. 
IRELAND’S LOYALTY TO THE MASS—Fr. Augustine 
O.M. Cap. 

BLESSED SACRAMENT IN IRISH HISTORY—Helen 
Concannon. 

PIONEER PRIESTS OF NORTH AMERICA—-F. J. 
Campbell, S.J. 

The teacher should store in a notebook extracts from books, or 
cuttings from newspapers, that help to make the teaching pictorial. 
For example; description of Mass said in the Catacombs, an incident 
about Mass during War time, a Mass in Soviet Russia, Mass on a 
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hospital ship—all these give the child the imaginative help of pictur- 
esque details. 

Local history is of special interest, e.g. the first Mass in 
Australia in the Dawn of Catholicity, by Dr. Eris O’Brien; the 
Albany Mass rock where the first Mass was said in 1843 in Western 
Australia, cf. Ramblers From Clare, by J. T. McMahon; the remi- 
niscences of the old parishioners about the first Masses in the parish ; 
the great distances our priests in the “bush” have covered to say Mass 
for the people. 

Why such sacrifices to say or hear Mass? Lead the child to 
answer that question by asking another—“Why do the enemies of the 
Church, in the past during penal days, and in the present under 
Communism, first destroy the altar and its ministering priests?’  Be- 
cause the powers of evil know the efficacy of the Mass. Satan con- 
centrates on the source of strength and courage first, if he would lead 
the people astray. 

Store literary tributes to the Mass: for example, Newman’s 
beautiful words in Loss and Gain (quoted in Part II of Pray the Mass, 
p. 43). Set them for verse-speaking exercises. 

Modern writers frequently bring in the Mass. 

For example: Arnold Lunn, in Within that City, p. 26, points out 
to us, as converts often do, the catholicity of the Mass. It can hold a 
Cardinal Newman enthralled and win from him words such as: “To 
me nothing is so consoling, so piercing, so thrilling, so overcoming, as 
the Mass” (Loss and Gain). And a Connemara peasant woman can 
pour from her heart such burning words as: “A hundred thousand 
welcomes O Christ, the Son of the Living God”! 

The Mass caters for all, the top and the bottom of the human 
family—that human family in which saints and sinners are fed from 
the same Table. Verily indeed, “it is the Mass that matters.” 

THE HEART: 


This is the cycle of hero-worship. Our youth are ready and 
willing to break a lance in His service provided we fan the flame of 
enthusiasm within them. Present Him to them as their Ideal Leader, 
and they will face effort, struggle and stress. Youth knows from its 
experience in the examination hall, on the sports fields, and in company 
that it is only the things we have to fight for that are worth while. 
With easy things there is no sense of achievement, no victory of self 
paid for in the bitter coin of self-denial and self discipline. The 
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children of to-day are tired of half hearted ways—they want things 

that demand effort and perseverance. 

Let us unfurl the flag and enroll our youth for actice service in 
His name. On the flag emblazon as the motto of youth these words: 
“Per Ipsum et cum Ipso et in Ipso.” 

“Per Ipsum”—By means of Him, through Him, because without Him 
we can do nothing. 

“Cum Ipso”—Along with Him, in His company. He will do every- 
thing with us, with our co-operation, but nothing instead of us. 
Along the pathway of effort and self-combat, which leads to the 
mount of achievement, He will walk in our company, enlightening 
our minds and strengthening our hearts, as of old He was the 
good companion to the two disciples on the road to Emmaus. 

“In Ipso”—Buried in Him, hidden in Him, lost in Him. What a 
motto for life for adventurous youth! Launched on the danger- 
ous sea of adolescence, with the rocks of maturing bodies, the 
shoals of budding curiosity, and the uncertain winds of tempta- 
tions, youth needs a chart and a compass to steer clear of 
disaster. And here it is, taken from the Canon. 

“Per Ipsum”—and there is no better way than in the Mass. 

“Cum Ipso’—but how without the Mass! 

“In Ipso”—an every-day living of the Mass. 

This motto is to be written on the blackboard on Fridays for the Mass 

period, written by individuals in their turn, written fresh each Friday, 

not just printed and hung up until it grows stale. The individual 
child writes it and adorns it in his own way, and that wins the atten- 
tion of the class. 

“Per Ipsum et cum Ipso et in Ipso’”—will be on the lips of youth 

on awakening, words to guide each day, and at night they will be 

whispered softly to close another day spent in His service. And as 
they are spoken youth will think in its heart— 

“Therefore all I do must be through Him.” 

“Therefore all I do must be acceptable to Him.” 

ON ACTIVE SERVICE FOR THE MASS: 

This cycle of hero worship is the period when youth must be 
generous in self-offering, ready to give of self to the cause of self 
discipline. On active service behind His standard and living His 
motto will demand from youth that :— 

1. They are active spiritually during Mass. They come to 

Mase with the scars of battle upon them; their fight against 
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temptations in thought, in word, and in deed will count losses as 
well as victories; the allurements of the enemy in magazines, on 
the screen, and in the fascination of evil companions; the inclina- 
tion to shirk study at home and concentration at school; the 
selfishness that lacks consideration for others; the sulking obedi- 
ence; the easy way of a lie; the jealousies and envies—all that 
weak human nature inclines to are for youth the battle ground for 
Him. 

Youth comes to Mass to offer himself, to bring what he has 
won, to bring also his failures so that through Him they may be 
turned into victories. Youth cannot fight unless it is active during 
Mass, putting its gifts of self surrender on the Paten, and draw- 
ing strength to continue the fight. 

2. Devotion to the Missal is essential, for otherwise youth 

cannot co-offer the Mass with the priest. And devotion spells :— 
(a) Stuwdy—to know the Missal through using it. Pupils will 
never master this book unless they are encouraged to admit when 
they get lost, or cannot catch up with the priest. Talking about 
the Missal to the class is waste of time. 3 
(b) Preparation for Mass—lIf anyone is really in earnest he will 
take trouble about it. The Missal lover will get to Church in 
time to mark his Missal, to read over the Mass of the day, and to 
turn over in his mind any phrase, or idea in the Proper which 
strikes him. 
(c) For Private Use—Devotion to the Missal will lead youth to 
bring their Missals on a visit to the Blessed Sacrament, to take it 
up in a free moment to read some prayer slowly, and to make use 
of the Missal prayers in his private devotions. 

3. Youth will be active in the apostolate of the Mass, 
especially in his own home. That apostolate will call from him— 
(a) The courage of example in getting up for week-day Mass, 
occasionally, at least. That personal sacrifice of arising an hour 
earlier than usual preaches the best sermon to an_ indifferent 
family. The Daily Mass campaign in any parish depends on the 
individual school children who come, and by their example, win 
their homes to come. 

(b) The Friday evening reading of Pray the Mass after the 
evening meal before the family scatters. Youth will think out 
how that can be made attractive. 

(c) A Parents’ Day at school, the mothers in the afternoon, and 
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the fathers in the evening, to see the Mass on charts, in models, 
and in class-dramatization. To present a series of demonstra- 
tions on the Mass on Sunday evenings before the people is 4 
prospect that youth should be enthusiastic over. 

(d) To give the school an enthusiastic lead in the Dialogue Mass 
on Friday mornings at 8.30 a.m. Children of this cycle (11 to 
14 years) can make of this Friday morning Mass a big thing for 
the school. Propose an intention for these Friday mornings, e.g., 
for the good of the parish, in reparation for the many careless 
families who never go to Mass, in reparation for the Sunday 
Masses which they themselves have missed, or heard badly. 


_ On each Friday one of those children, in turn, says an Our 


Father and Ave for the Parish needs, spiritual and financial. 

(e) During the final year of this cycle (13 to 14 years) children 
should be made conscious of social worship through the Mass. 
Read for them Our Lord’s words on the vine and its branches :— 

As the union that exists between the head and the members 
of the human body so: “God hath made Him head over all the 
Church which is His body” (Eph. 1, 22-23). Read St. Peter on 
our share in the priesthood of Christ: “You are a chosen genera- 
tion, a kingly priesthood, a holy nation, a purchased people” 
(DPT i"y). 

From the text of the Mass show them the social character 
of the Mass, e.g., ““Let us pray,” “Let us offer”; “Orate, Fratres.” 
Through all this impress upon them that the Mass is our sacrifice, 
ond that the whole Church shares in every Mass. This will cor- 
rect the merely selfish petitions, and make them aware of the 
social worship of the Mass. Foster the idea of uniting with every 
Mass which will be offered throughout every hour of this day. 
(£) This cycle gives us our last chance to help the youth leaving 
us at 14 years, to build from within the temple of character. 
Among the resolutions passed at the National Catholic Education 
Conference in Melbourne in 1939 was the following: “The last 


- year of school for children, whether in primary schools or 


colleges, should be regarded as a leaving class, in which very 
special attention would be given to the following subjects—the 
Mass, Honesty, Politeness.” The diocesan inspectors assembled 
at that conference felt that it was through the Mass we are to 
help adolescents to remain faithful, and to control themselves. Set 
those children about to leave school to read slowly "Of the 
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King’s Highway of the Holy Cross” in Ch. XII, Book II of The 

Imitation of Christ. The natural virtues of honesty and polite- 

ness, so valuable in the eyes of the world, can be cultivated 

through the Mass. 

(g) Lead youth to the Mass for light to know what they are to 

do with themselves and for courage and determination to do it. 
N.B.—Prescribed courses in these years might be :— 

11 to 12 years: Pray the Mass, Part I. 
12 to 13 years: Pray the Mass, Part I. 
Pray the Mass, Part II. Read Section C. 
13 to 14 years: Pray the Mass, Part I. 
Pray the Mass, Part II. Section D. 
The Fourth Cycle (14 to 17 years): The Period of Introspection. 

During the years 14 to 17 children become introspective, more 
thoughtful. Mass production will not succeed, we must approach the 
individual and win him. The class unit is not the best. The technique 
of the Catholic Evidence Guild should be adapted to the school; study 
clubs within the class; groups not exceeding ten members are the 
ideal. Big groups tend to make the study club degenerate into a 
series of formal lectures, where one member speaks and the rest listen. 
The general lecture to the class should be an occasional thing. The 
normal teaching procedure will be in small groups concentrating on 
some topic, and working at it through the text book, use of references 
and discussion. These groups need direction and leadership from the 
teacher. If aliowed to get into a room on their own to work alone, 
they may do nothing but talk. When several groups have studied the 
same topic bring them together, appoint a speaker from each group, to 
give a synopsis of what the group did, and then encourage discussion, 
questions and heckling. The study club technique will not produce 
the uniform progress which the class unit and lecture plan does. 
Different groups will vary in talent and in application. But that is 
what we seek in this cycle, a means of training the individual, and not 
just carrying him along with the herd. 

For the teacher this will mean a busier time than just delivering a 
talk before the class. The zealous teacher, the teacher really inter- 
ested in the Mass, will appreciate this grand opportunity of spurring 
on this and that group to a warmer enthusiasm for the Mass. The 
prescribed courses may not be covered as minutely as under the class 


system, but what is done in the study clubs will last, and that is what 
we hope for. 
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THE HEAD: 

We aim at an intelligent appreciation of the Mass through active 
participation. The Missal is essential. 

Devotion flowering from solid doctrine will not wither easily in 
the after school years. 

Not too much apologetics. The best defence of the Mass is to 
appreciate its beauty by living it, and the world will judge our devo- 
tion by the sacrifices we are prepared to make to hear it often. 

Quote the words within the consecration: “Mysterium Fidei”’— 
and emphasize that our faith is not a subject to be discussed as a 
theory in philosophy may be. No, it is a fact to be lived, not a view 
point to be learned. 


Pei CS FORS EOUDY CLUBS. 

Break up the class-unit gradually from 14 to 17 years. Introduce 
the study-club idea of 6 to 10 pupils going apart—into another room, 
if available; if not, a unit within the class room—grouped around a 
leader to study a topic on the Mass, with the teacher moving from 
group to group inspiring and directing the work. 

Pray the Mass, Part II, in its four sections, gives sufficient 
topics for these study groups. For example: 


1. The Story of Sacrifice in the Old Law. 
The Sacrifices which were pleasing to God and why— 
Abel, who stands at the threshold of history. 
Abraham, whose loyalty stood such a severe test. ’ 
Melchisidech, whose sacrifice fore-shadowed the Mass. 
Z. Types and Figures 
As symbols awaiting fulfillment. 
3. The Voice of the Prophet 
Its fulfillment in the Mass. 
4. The Last Supper. 
Calvary. 
The Mass. 
5. The four ends. 
A commentary on them. 
6. A glimpse at the Mass in English Literature. 
Encourage pupils to read the Mass stories. To let them see 
in historical novels that “it is the Mass that matters.” 
7. The Mass of the Catechumens 
An analysis. 
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8. The Mass of the Faithful. 

A study of its parts. 
9. The Ordinary of the Mass. 

Its prayers translated and examined. 
10. The Proper of the Mass. 

As seen with a guide. 


THE HEART: 

The ideal to aim at here is to deepen the spiritual participation in 
the Mass. Let us by example and precept convince our youth that the 
Mass is the best training ground for character. To learn personal 
responsibility and the ideal of self-surrender our youth must come to 
Mass with some self-offering, some “act” accomplished, some resolu- 
tion determined upon, something of self that costs effort, and, perhaps, 
pain, to place upon the Paten. When the celebrant turns to the 
people and says: “Dominus Vobiscum,” each boy and girl must join 
by saying: “That means me. That is a call to me to be more active 
spiritually during this Mass.” “Et cum spiritu tuo—Yes, O Priest 
of God I am ready to join with you in offering this Sacrifice to God.” 
At the “Orate, Fratres’”—“Pray, my brothers, that my sacrifice and 
yours may be acceptable to God”—youth will reply: “Yes, we are 
praying and our prayer is expressed in our offerings of self which we 
pour into the Chalice.” 

Adolescents grow slack because we do not propose difficult 
things to them. We do not ask enough. The many may scoff but 
some will respond, and with that we must be satisfied, as Our Blessed 
Lord had to be satisfied. “Many therefore of his disciples hearing it, 
said: This saying is hard, and who can hear it?....After this many of 
His disciples went back; and walked no more with Him. And Jesus 
said to the twelve: ‘Will you also go away?’” (John. VI., 61, 67, 68). 

The Mass is the arena of great personal conflicts, the battleground 
of self-discipline and self-control. And the battle for adolescents is 
ever on, for the fires of growing bodies are to-day fed by screen, by 
illustrated magazines, by song, by dance and by the talk of their elders. 
How can we hold youth except through the heroism inspired by the 
Mass? “If any man will come after Me, let him deny himself, take 
up his cross, and follow me’”—These words are a challenge to the 
generous hearts of youth. Self denial is the beginning of the advance 
to heroism, and all is possible through the Mass. 

The late Pope Pius XI, in a memorable address to the Capuchin 
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Order, advised them to cling to their austerities, not to slacken the 
tule of self discipline! ‘Be rigorous,” he said, “A hard saying, it is 
true, but one full of love...Discipline keeps one on one’s guard: 
without it life is not completely absent, but it is intermittent, weak, and 
slothful.” Later, on his bed of pain, he preached the same counsel by 
offering his sufferings for the good of the Church. 

The world romps along the primrose path of pleasure and 
excitement with no thought of the future. Why not a few thorns for 
us, and for our youth, in reparation? 

What big ideas can be put before youth? Here are some 
suggestions: 

The Mass comes first. 

1. Youth must learn first, and then strive to live the fact that 
the Mass is the highest and most intense activity they can ever partici- 
pate in. Christ’s death on the hill of Calvary has done more for the 
world than all its statesmen, all its scientists, and all its military 
leaders. And the Mass continues that work. Therefore, the first, 
and the most important idea to propose to youth is the Mass, and 
their spiritual co-operation in its offering. 

2. Vocations. 

The pathway of heroism to-day, as of yore, leads to the 
cloister and the sanctuary. For such full-time service the recruiting 
ground is the Mass. Youth will come to Mass to get light, and once 
they glimpse the goal, there also they will seek strength and courage to 
follow its call. 

“You can go to the Oceanic Missions,” said the Superior to a 
young Belgian priest. Damien, for he it was, tells us that his heart 
sang within him. Surely, there are young men and young women to- 
day who can be led to sing at the call of sacrifice of home and country 
for His sake! 

A school month for vocations has proved fruitful in U.S.A. The 
Friday Mass that month is offered for vocations. And all are asked 
to offer their Masses that— 

(a) I may know what God wants of me, and that He will grant 

me the courage to answer His call. 

(b) Vocations may spring from the parish. 

(c) The foreign missions may not lack workers. 

3. The Lay Apostolate of Catholic Action. 

Pope and Bishops are urging youth to become lay apostles, 

and to take their share in the work of the Church. “Am I to stand 
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aloof from this advancing army of lay apostles? Am I going to 
remain a passive Catholic?” 

Youth will find an answer to these in the diocesan organization for 
Catholic Action. 


4, The Mystical Body. 

In this cycle boys and girls should hear about the doctrine of 
the Mystical Body. Every baptized soul has an allotted place in the 
mystical Body of Christ. There is no such thing as a solitary 
Christian. As parts of the Mystical Body we live to its weal, or to its 
woe. Christ spoke at the Last Supper: 

“Abide in Me; and I in you. 
As the branch cannot bear fruit of itself, unless it abide in 
the Vine, so neither can you, unless you abide in me” (John. 
XV. 4). 
St. Paul was so impressed with these words that he makes the 
Mystical Body a dominant part of his teaching. 
“For as the body is one and hath many members; and all the 
members of the body, many as they are, form one body: so 
also (it is with) Christ” (I Co. XII, 12). 
St. Paul likened his converts to slips of a wild olive tree engrafted on 
the true olive and so made sharers in the richness of the same. 
(Rom. XI. 17.) 

“Built together in Christ, and knit into loving fellowship with 
Mary we become one with all the elect of God, with Peter of the Keys, 
with the great hearted Paul, with the crimson troops of Martyrs, with 
Cecilia and Agnes, with every soul in heaven, on earth, and under the 
earth (purgatory) that confesses the saving name of Christ” (cf. 
Christian Life and Worship—Gerald Ellard, The Bruce Publishing 
Co., p. 28. Read Chapters III and IV for ideas on the Mystical 
Body. Another book worth having in the community library is The 
Mystical Body, by Monsignor Fulton Sheen.) 

The practical inference from the doctrine of the Mystical Body 
is to train youth to look upon community worship as the higher thing, 
and that they are to sink themselves and their petty petitions in this 
great family drama, the Mass. Consequently we shall encourage 
youth to go to Mass for intentions beyond and above their individual 
wants, for example :— 

(a) Come and offer Mass for one of the four ends, as an act of 

adoration, or thanksgiving, or reparation, or petition. 


(b) 
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A group may go to Mass that the Holy Ghost may guide the 
Holy See during these troubled times; that the Church may 
enjoy holy prelates; that vocations may increase; that the 
foreign missions may florish; that the parish may awaken to 
its spiritual needs; a Mass for the wider practice of self 
denial in Lent; a Mass for more devotion to the Rosary in 
October; a Mass of reparation for the sacrileges committed 
in Russia, in Poland, in Spain, in Mexico. 


5. Boarding Schools. 


Morning Mass in boarding schools may sow a life-long distaste 
for Mass in the after-school years. It is not enough to press a Missal 
into the hands of children. The Missal may well develop a new form 
of passivity—parrot-like recitation. Compulsory attendance at morn- 
ing Mass may bring a sense of monotony with its deadening feeling of 


routine. 


It is always dangerous to bore children with religion because 


the reactions may lead to a loss of faith in after life. 
What can be done to avoid this? 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


The spiritual participation through self-surrender is the most 
fruitful activity within the Mass, and the most effective 
antidote against boredom. When one is giving up something 
of self one cannot be disinterested. Once a week, best on 
Fridays, give your classes a little reminder of the necessity 
of bringing something to every Mass. Before Mass begins 
think back and see what you can offer this morning. Any- 
thing to be grateful for? Anything to be sorry for? Any- 
thing to hope for? Put all these in the Mass. Have an 
intention for every Mass, and a list ready to use at the 
Mementoes for the Living and the Dead. 

External aids help. Spread the duties of helping the 
sacristan among many—for the more duties are delegated, the 
more interest is aroused. Change the altar servers and the 
groups who answer the priest. Encourage the Class Calen- 
dar for the current week, and send its care around the class 
in rotation. 

Change the manner of participation. 


Have singing during portions of the Mass, e.g., an Offertory hymn 
sung by all. 

A sung Mass with plain Chant on special feast days. Use the 
dialogue Mass in its varying degrees of participation. 
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Propose intentions that will impress the social character of the 
Mass, e.g., a Mass for the Pope’s intentions. 
N.B.—Prescribed courses might be:— 
1. 14 to 15 years: Study Section D. “Let us Offer” in 
Pray the Mass II. 
2. 15 to 16 years: Study Section 4. “Let us Offer” in 
Pray the Mass Il. 
3. 16 to 17 years: Pray the Mass, Part II. 
Careful study of sections “A” and “D.” 
Read through Sections “B” and “C.” 


STUDY GROUP. 

For teachers who would like more detailed instruction on the 
technique of a study Group, I recommend the pamphlets issued by 
Father Schorsch, C.M. These pamphlets were written specially for 
such classes, and they are quite cheap. 

Write for the following :— 

Pamphlet No. 4: The Religious Discussion Club. (Price 20 cents). 
Pamphlet No. 9: Use of the New Testament, (15 cents). 
Pamphlet No. 10: Use of the Missal. (15 cents). 

The Address: 


Rev. Fr. Schorsch: De Paul University: 64 E Lake Street, Chicago. 


Til. U.S.A. 
(The End.) 
J. T. MCMAHON. 
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THE MORALITY OF A TENDER PRESENTED ON AN 
UNDERSTANDING WHICH INVOLVES GRAFT. 


Dear Rev. Sir, 

X, a conscientious contractor, has put me this poser: “Y, the 
manager of a big concern, recently made me this offer—‘There is such- 
and-such a job to be done. If you want it you can have it, but my 
commission will be £100, and you can make your price accordingly’. 
Am I justified in falling in with such an offer? The practice of graft 
is so rampant in my line of business that, unless I am prepared to 
accept work on terms similar to the above, I will get very little to do, 
in fact I will probably have to go out of business.” 

Now, personally, I am of the opinion that X would be justified in 
accepting the offer. In doing so, he will merely be falling in with the 
system prevailing in the community, and, otherwise, he will get no 
worth-while business with all that this will mean to himself and those 
depending on him. Moreover, the directors of the Company concerned 
and the directors of other Companies are well aware that this sort of 
thing is going on, and yet they take no efficacious means to stop it. 
This would seem to indicate that the practice has at least their tacit 
consent. However, a confrére, to whom I mentioned the affair, will 
not agree with me. He says that the practice of graft is dishonest, 
and if X were to carry out Y’s proposal he would be formally co- 
operating in the perpetration of an injustice and in perpetuating a 
corrupt practice which is injurious to the wellbeing of the community. 
With whom does the Record agree—with my confrére or with myself? 

RICHARDUS. 
REPLY, 

We feel that Mr. X is only one of many whose consciences are 
worried as a result of the corrupt and dishonest practice of graft. 
Honest men are forced actually to buy the possibility of doing work— 
the work whereby they may earn daily bread for themselves and their 
families. And the price they have to pay is a crooked compromise— 
“You may have the job on condition. ...”, the condition being a 
more or less proximate co-operation in injustice. In the present case, 
we are not concerned with the practice itself nor with Y, who made the 
dishonest proposal, but with X, who is placed in the unenviable pre- 
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dicament of either accepting the offer with a certain amount of violence 
to his conscience or of turning down the offer with a very serious 
financial loss to himself. 


There is one contingency in which X can certainly accept the 
work and hand Y £100 without any qualms of conscience. He can ask 
the maximum just price, complete the work, and then hand Y £100, 
which would represent part of the lawful profit which normally and 
justly he would retain for himself. Nobody can question his right to 
do this as it merely means that, under pressure, he has to be satisfied 
with a smaller personal profit than he would otherwise realize on the 
transaction. 

But the words of Y—“make your price accordingly’’—were 
meant, very probably, to be taken in a very different sense. It is likely 
that their meaning, and the meaning X read into them, was this: 
“Raise your price by £100 beyond what you would otherwise regard 
as a fair price, and, if you are satisfied to let me have this extra, you 
can have the job.” Here was a proposal to perpetrate an injustice— 
X will ask an unjustly high price; Y will accept his tender on condi- 
tion that he will himself get the unjust excess; and the result will be 
that Y’s Company will be the victim of an injustice to the extent of 
£100. Can X be a party to such a fraud? We are faced with one of 
the numberless difficulties that arise in the wide field of co-operation 
in another’s sin. The prime mover, the actual perpetrator of the 
fraud will be Y, as it is his act, his approval of the unjust tender, that 
will really and efficaciously cause the harm. X will be a co-operator 
only in as much as he presents a tender which he knows will become 
in the hands of Y a means by which the latter will defraud his 
Company. Therefore, he seems to be somewhat on a par with the man 
who holds a ladder for a thief who in this case is Y. 


The principles that regulate the morality of co-operation in 
another’s sin are in themselves not particularly difficult to understand. 
They will be found in any text-book on Moral Theology. Briefly, they 
are these: (1) Formal co-operation (i., co-operation that involves 
approval) in another‘s sin is always sinful and, consequently, never 
lawful; (2) Material co-operation in another’s sin is per se sinful; 
(3) Material co-operation however would not be sinful if two condi- 
tions are simultaneously verified, namely, (a) the act of co-operation 
must not be an act that is sinful in itself, and (b) there must be a 
sufficiently grave cause to permit the sin of the other. These principles 
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are quite intelligible and reasonable in themselves, but their application 
to concrete cases is fraught with much difficulty, so much indeed that 
in any given case, except the very obvious, a diversity of opinion is 
almost inevitable. And the difficulty arises mainly from two angles : 
(1) Not infrequently one is perplexed as to the nature of the act of 
co-operation—whether it is sinful in itself or merely indifferent, and 
(2) it is also often very difficult to estimate the sufficiency of the cause 
that will excuse our material co-operation. On this latter point, no 
general rule can be given beyond saying that a greater cause will be 
needed when there is question of graver sin, when the co-operation is 
more proximate, and when it is more probable that the sin would not 
be committed at all if the co-operation were refused. For instance, a 
dealer may sell to all-comers things that are indifferent in themselves, 
even though these are capable of being put to bad use, e.g., firearms, 
unless in a particular case he is certain that a prospective buyer is bent 
on putting the article to the particular bad use. But even in the latter 
case, a correspondingly serious inconvenience or loss will excuse the sale 
especially if refusal to sell will not impede the sin because the article 
can otherwise be easily obtained, for instance, at the store down street. 


Applying the above principles to the case of X, we can immediately 
say, theoretically, that he cannot fall in with Y’s proposal if his doing 
so (1) amounts to formal co-operation in the fraud, or (2) if his co- 
operation, though only material, involves an act that is sinful in itself, 
or (3) if there is not a sufficiently grave cause to justify his material 
co-operation. And, conversely, he will be justified in accepting the 
offer, if his action amounts only to material co-operation, his act be 
not sinful in itself, and there be sufficient reason to permit the sin of 
Y. It remains for us to make the practical application. 


And, first of all, it seems that X, in carrying out Y’s proposal, 
would do no more than co-operate materially in the fraud. He would 
co-operate formally were he to intend and approve the sinfulness of the 
act. But, honest man that he is, not only does he not approve of the 
act but he even abominates the whole system of graft, and he is wor- 
ried beyond measure that he has been circumvented by a clever expon- 
ent in the “gentle art.” He no more co-operates formally in the 
injustice than if, on a threat to his life, he were to hold a ladder for Y 
should the latter one day choose to relinquish the position, which now 
surrounds him with a certain air of respectability and assume the not 
less dishonest role of burglar. This latter, as we know, is one of the 
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classic examples of material co-operation quoted by moralists, and 
there does not seem to be any reason why we should regard the co- 
operation of which there is question in the present query in any other 
light. 

Given that the co-operation is not more than material, we have 
then to examine the question—Is his act sinful in itself? In other 
words, speaking generally, is it sinful for a contractor to present a 
tender which is £100 in excess of what would be a fair price for a job? 
We do not think so. To present a tender, no matter how exorbitant, 
is an indifferent act. A tender can always be rejected. The exces- 
sive tender in the present case becomes bad only because of the fore- 
knowledge of the evil use to which it will be put in the hands of Y, and, 
consequently, X, it seems to us, would be somewhat in the same posi- 
tion as the trader we considered above, who sells firearms to a man 
who, he foresees, is bent on putting them to destructive use. 


As to the sufficiency of the cause for permitting Y’s sin, we would 
not have any serious doubt either. There is question of a very serious 
financial embarrassment for X and those depending on him. Now, 
when this embarrassment is considered in the light of the actual facts, 
it would seem to be quite sufficient to justify the co-operation. We 
said above that the sufficiency of the cause will be determined to a great 
extent in each case by the possibilities or probabilities of avoiding the 
principal agent’s sin by our refusal to co-operate with him. Now, in 
other circumstances, i.e., if without his co-operation the sin could not 
be committed, X would refuse to supply Y with a means of perpetrat- 
ing the fraud; but, as things are, Y is going to commit the fraud— 
with or without X’s co-operation. He has only to make his offer to Z 
to have it accepted without hesitation. The sin, therefore, will be 
committed in any case, and if X refuses the ‘offer, and loses the 
opportunity to work, there will be the additional evil that the already 
precarious condition of his family and himself will have been aggra- 
vated without any corresponding benefit whatever. 


_ Briefly, then, it is our humble opinion that, detestable though the 
practice of graft be, X, in the difficult position in which he finds him- 
self, could lawfully fall in with Y’s offer. All the conditions requisite 
to justify material co-operation in another’s sin—an act in itself in- 


different, and a proportionately grave cause—seem to be verified in his 
case. 
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THE GRAVITY OF A SACRILEGIOUS COMMUNION. 


Dear Rev. Sir, 

I was present recently at an interesting discussion between my 
curate and a Religious priest who was conducting a Mission here. 
The discussion arose from an instruction given by the good missionet 
to the children on the great malice of the sin one commits in receiving 
Holy Communion in the state of mortal sin. He said this is the 
greatest sin a person can commit as it is a direct offence against God 
Himself and as great as the sin of Judas when he betrayed Our Lord 
with a kiss. It was on this that the curate took him to task, and, to my 
no small surprise, he showed us a statement of Cardinal Billot in which 
this theologian appears to say that a bad communion might be placed 
in the lowest grade in the catalogue of mortal sins. I would be very 
interested to read something on this subject in an early issue of the 
Record. 

PAROCHUS. 
REPLY. 

Cardinal Billot,! to whom reference is made in the above, does 
nothing more than comment on St. Thomas, who treats ex professo of 
this subject in the Third Part of Swmma, Question 80. 

To receive Holy Communion in the state of mortal sin is an 
enormous sacrilege. The solemn words of St. Paul are sufficient to 
remove all doubt on the point—“Therefore whosoever shall eat this 
bread or drink the chalice of the Lord unworthily, shall be guilty of the 
Body and of the Blood of the Lord .. . For he that eateth and drinketh 
unworthily, eateth and drinketh judgment to himself, not discerning 
the Body of the Lord” (Cor. I, Chap. XI, V. 27, 29). Inspired by 
these words, the Church lays down a very practical rule of conduct by 
which the sinner is “to prove himself” before he dares to eat the Bread 
or drink the Chalice of the Lord. This rule, which was expressed in 
very concrete form by the Council of Trent, is now incorporated in the 
Code of Canon Law, Canon 856. This is how it is expressed: “Let 
no one who is conscious of mortal sin, no matter how contrite he thinks 
himself to be, approach Holy Communion before making a sacramental 
confession.” Nemo... . accedat, for it would be a grave sin. 

And this sin would be a sacrilege, in other words it would be a 
sin that involves a peculiar malice owing to the fact that it profanes a 
very sacred thing, St. Thomas puts it this way (Q. 80, Art. 4): “He 


1Vide De Sacramentis Ecclesiae, Thom. 1, p. 564. 
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who receives this sacrament signifies that he is united with Christ and 
incorporated in His members. Union with Christ, however, is effected 
by charity. But no one in mortal sin can have charity. Therefore a 
communicant in mortal sin commits a falsehood against this sacrament 
(falsitatem in hoc sacramento committit), and, therefore, as a violator 
of the sacrament, incurs the guilt of sacrilege.” In other words, an 
unworthy communion is a make-believe; it makes the sacrament to lie. 
Of its very nature, communion signifies union with Christ, but the 
unworthy communicant is in reality far separated from Him by his 
sin. Though no longer a friend, he approaches, like Judas, under the 
guise of friendship, and thus falsitatem in hoc sacramento committit. 
He profanes the sacrament. 

In another place (Q. 99, Art. 3), St. Thomas estimates the 


gravity of a sacrilege committed against the Holy Eucharist. “The 
sin of sacrilege,” he says, “consists in treating sacred things with 
irreverence!.:. i... And, the greater the sanctity of the thing violated, 


the greater will be the sacrilege. But, amongst sacred things, the first 
place belongs to the sacraments which sanctify man, and, of these, the 
principal is the sacrament of the Eucharist which contains Christ 
Himself. Therefore, the sacrilege committed against this sacrament 
is the greatest of all (gravissimum inter omnia).” It is this much of 
his theology that a person certainly remembers when he goes on 
repeating that the greatest of all sacrileges is that committed against 
Our Lord in the Blessed Sacrament. But he would show that he also 
forgets a lot were he to make a concrete application of this principle 
to the profanation of the sacrament by a sacrilegious communion. 
And he would certainly be very much in error were he to assert that 
there is no graver sin than that of a bad communion. For a practical 
application of this error, we need not pass the comparison drawn 
between the unworthy communicant and Judas as mentioned in the 
present query. St. Thomas (Pars III, Q. 80, Art. 5) deals with this 
very comparison, and says that, though there is a certain similarity 
between the two sins, they differ very much in malice. Comparantur 
secundum similitudinem ...... non tamen secundum criminis quanti- 
tatem. We shall try, therefore, to estimate the proper place in the 
catalogue of sins to be assigned to an unworthy communion. 


Objectively speaking, the relative malice of a sin will be in propor- 
tion to the relative excellence of the virtue to which it is opposed. 
The more noble and exalted the virtue, the greater will the sins opposed 
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to it be. And, amongst sins opposed to one and the same virtue that 
sin is greater which is opposed to the more noble object of the virtue. 
Now, virtues are graded in dignity according to the dignity of their 
objects. The more exalted the latter, the more excellent will the 
corresponding virtue be. This being so, it will be evident that amongst 
virtues, the first place must be given to the Theological Virtues— 
faith, hope and charity—since these have for their object the increated 
Divinity than which nothing can be more perfect. And, amongst these 
three, the greatest is charity—Major autem horum est charitas—for 
the reason that it effects a closer and more intimate union with God 
than either faith or hope. After the Theological Virtues will come the 
several Moral Virtues amongst which the Cardinal Virtues—Justice, 
Prudence, Fortitude and Temperance—hold a pre-eminent place. 

If, then, those sins are objectively the graver which are opposed 
to the more perfect virtues, it will follow that we must assign the first 
place in the catalogue of mortal sins to those directly opposed to faith, 
hope, and charity, namely, to hatred of God, unbelief, infidelity, 
heresy, despair, blasphemy, etc. Then will come sins against the 
Moral Virtues, and, in the first place, sins against justice which 
occupies the first place amongst the Cardinal Virtues. 

Under the generic virtue of Justice are grouped other virtues 
which are, as it were, its potential parts—truthfulness, obedience, 
religion, gratitude, mercy, dutifulness to parents, country and rela- 
tives. Of these, the first place belongs to Religion because of its 
supreme object—the worship and reverence which the creature must 
give to his Creator. It is precisely here, therefore, that we must 
catalogue the gravity of the sin of a sacrilegious communion—less 
grave than sins directly opposed to the Theological Virtues but more 
grave than sins opposed to Moral Virtues other than Religion. 

But we can be yet more precise, for, amongst sins opposed to the 
virtue of Religion, there are degrees of malice, and an unworthy 
communion does not involve, objectively, the highest degree of malice. 
Religion has for its object the worship of, and respect for, sacred 
things. Now, amongst sacred realities, the first place belongs to the 
Divinity Itself to which a special supreme worship—Latria—is due. 
From this it will follow that the greatest sins against Religion are 
those that have for their object to deprive God of this supreme 
homage, or to give supreme homage to any other being. Next to 
the Divinity, the object most worthy of respect and worship is with- 
out doubt the Sacred Humanity hypostatically united with the Word. 
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Hence in the second place come sins against the Humanity of Our 
Lord. This Sacred Humanity is equally worthy of respect and 
adoration whether it be considered in its proper nature (im propria 
specie) or under the Sacramental Species. At the same time, it is 
more seriously violated when sinned against im propria specie than 
when this is done less immediately through the veil of the Sacramental 
species. This is why the Eucharistic sacrilege is placed by St. Thomas 
in the third rank amongst the sins opposed to the virtue of Religion. 


Finally, profanations of the Sacred Host, though all in them- 
selves execrable, are not all equally sinful. The wretch who outrages 
the Sacred Host by throwing It on the ground is much more guilty 
than the persons who receives It unworthily. The former acts from 
hatred and contempt; the latter, notwithstanding his unworthiness, still 
acts devoutly and pays at least the external reverence that is due to the 
Incarnate Word. It is rare indeed that a bad communion is due to 
hatred and contempt. Almost invariably it is the result of fear or 
human respect. 


This, then, is the order of objective gravity which a sacrilegious 
communion occupies in the list of mortal sins—less grave than sins 
committed against the Theological virtues; less grave than sins against 
the Divinity of Our Lord; less grave than sins committed against the 
Humanity of Our Lord as He appeared here on earth; less grave than 
an outrage done to the Sacred Host; but more grave than sins against 
the other Moral Virtues. In view of this. no one can find fault with 
the contention of the curate of whom there is question in the above 
query, or with the teaching of the distinguished theologian to whom he 
appealed. The words of Card. Billot are these: “If the circumstances 
of the sinner be taken into account, it will often happen that a sacri- 
legious communion must be ranked in the lowest order or degree of 
mortal sins as in the case of those who, lest their sin be discovered, 
approach the sacrament with a guilty conscience. Care should be 
taken, then, to avoid such exaggerations as might lead people, 
especially children, to despair. And the Fathers, when they compare 
the sin of the unworthy communicant to that of Judas or of the Jews 
who crucified Our Lord, must be prudently interpreted as those 
expressions are to be taken not secundum aequalitatem sed secundum 
quamdam proportionalitatem.” 
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LIABILITY FOR REPAIRS TO THE PRESBYTERY. 


Dear Rev. Sir, 

At whose expense have repairs to the presbytery to be made—at 
that of the Church A/c. or of the parish priest? 

INTERESTED. 
REPLY. 

This question is answered in Can. 1477 when it says that (a) 
expenses incurred for major or extraordinary repairs to the presbytery 
are the liability of those who have to defray the expenses for repairs 
to the parochial church, but (b) minor or ordinary repairs are a 
liability of the parish priest himself. This is a very reasonable law, 
and it has the advantage, we believe, of being in harmony with the 
civil law of this country in reference to a tenant’s liability for repairs 
to the premises occupied by him. A tenant is not bound to do sub- 
stantial repairs or to make a new house of an old one, but he is bound 
to make “tenantable“ repairs which will prevent the decay of the 
premises. To have some criterion, then, by which to determine, at 
least in a general way, what are the minor or ordinary maintenance 
repairs, for which the parish priest is liable, we cannot do better than 
outline the “tenantable” repairs for which a tenant is liable. 

Lawyers usually describe “tenantable” repairs as those repairs 
which will keep the premises reasonably suitable for their occupation 
by a reasonably-minded tenant of the class of persons likely 
to occupy them. Such repairs do not go beyond patching or 
the renewal of a small part. Applying this rule to the case of 
the presbytery, we think that the following would be indicative or 
illustrative of the ordinary repairs for which a parish priest will him- 
self be liable: the fixing or renewal of a few slates or tiles on the roof, 
repairs to window-frames, new panes of glass, repairs to, or renewal 
of, hinges and door-locks, repairs of a burst water-pipe, repairs to the 
gas bath-heater and the like. On the other hand, salvo meliori 
judicio, we would regard as extraordinary repairs a new stove, a new 
bath-heater, the entire re-painting of the presbytery, the renewal of all 
the carpets, etc. The expense involved in such repairs will be a 
liability on the A/c on which the pastor draws for repairs to the 
parochial church. If there be a doubt as to whether a particular item 
belongs to the one category or the other, the decision rests with the 


Ordinary. 
JOHN J. NEVIN. 


Liturgy 
I.—_RESUMPTION OF SUNDAY’S MASS. 


Dear Rev. Sir, 

1. Ifa feast of the First or Second Class falls on a Sunday so 
that the Mass of the Sunday is impeded, should not the Mass of the 
Sunday be resumed during the week on the first Feria or, if none 
occur, on the first feast of Simple Rite? The Additions and Variations 
in the Rubrics of the Missal I, 6, seem to say that it should. Our 
Ordo, however, gives no directions on the matter (cf. August 11, 
August 26). 

2. Does the obligation of resuming the Mass of the Sunday thus 
impeded refer only to a Conventual Mass? 


3. In the case of a private Mass on such a day, would you con- 
sider it preferable to resume the Mass of the Sunday rather than say 
the Mass of the Feast? 

Dominic. 
REPLY. 

1. The Sunday’s Mass should have been resumed on the days 
specified by Dominic. On August 10 the celebration of the Sunday’s 
Mass was impeded by the occurrence on the same day of the feast of 
Saint Lawrence, a double feast of the second class. During the fol- 
lowing week there did not occur a feria having no special Mass of its 
own. However, on Monday, August 11, a feast of simple rite 
occurred—that of Saints Tiburtius and Susanna. A similar situation 
arose on August 26, the feast of Saint Bartholomew having impeded 
the Mass of the previous Sunday. 

According to the rubrics of the Missal (Additiones et Variationes 
I, 6), when the Sunday’s Mass is impeded by a feast of higher rank 
as in the cases under discussion, and when moreover there does not 
occur in the following week a feria which has no proper Mass of its 
own, the Mass is to be resumed on the lowest of the following days 
occurring in the week, given here in an ascending order: 1) A feast 
of simple rite. 2) Our Lady on Saturday. 3) A simple octave day. 
4) A day within a common octave or, failing this, a day within an 
octave privileged for a particular place only, unless such a day coin- 
cides with a feria having its proper Mass or with a vigil. 5) A day 
within an octave privileged in the universal church, provided that the 
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impeded Sunday is the Sunday within that octave (not a Sunday which 
was impeded before the octave), and provided, likewise, that no vigil 
occurs. 

2. “In hujusmodi porro resumptionis die dicitur unica Missa 
conventualis de ipsa Dominica....Missae autem privatae dici possunt 
aut de Officio diei...., aut de ipsa Dominica... .” 

The sense of the rubric is that where there is an obligation of 
celebrating a conventual Mass, only one such Mass must be said, 
which is to be the Mass of the Sunday. On the other hand, in the 
celebration of private Masses one may choose either the Mass of the 
Sunday or that of the feast, commemorations being made and prayers 
added according to the rubrics. In some other cases in which there 
occur on the same day a ferial Mass and the Mass of a feast, the 
rubrics prescribe that two conventual Masses must be offered, e.g., on 
several days during Lent. (Add. et Var., I, 1.) 

3. There does not seem to be any obvious reason for preferring 
either the Sunday’s Mass or that of the feast, seeing that they receive 
equal commendation from the general rubrics of the Missal. If the 
choice lies between saying Mass according to the liturgical calendar and 
offering a votive Mass for reasons of private devotion, many liturgists 
prefer the former unless the reasons alleged are of some weight. In 
the present case there is no such contrast of public and private 


interests. 
% % % % 


II—QUERIES CONCERNING SCAPULARS. 
Dear Rev. Sir, 

1. I have been under the impression that all scapulars approved 
by the Holy See are attached to some confraternity or sodality. Is 
this correct? 

2. Is there a scapular of St. Dominic approved by the Church? 
Is it attached to the Confraternity of the Rosary? 

3. Some parishioners wish to be enrolled in some ecapalgreee in 
addition to the Brown and Blue scapulars. What choice would you 
recommend? I would prefer not to introduce some devotion which 
is little known in this country, as the devotional practices commonly 
adopted by the faithful seem to be sufficient. 

4. May the ordinary scapular medal be substituted for any that 


you recommend ? 
PRESBYTER. 
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REPLY. 

1. Scapulars are not necessarily the insignia of a confraternity, 
though, in point of fact, most of the scapulars approved by the church 
have some such association. A brief survey of their origin and 
development sheds light upon this usual association of scapular and 
confraternity. 


Originally a distinctive part of the monastic habit, the scapular 
came to be adopted by many religious orders and congregations. It 
consists, essentially, of two pieces of cloth, one of which hangs in 
front of the wearer, the other at the back—the two pieces being joined 
at the shoulders so that an opening is left for the head. Like other 
monastic and liturgical vestments it developed from the ordinary dress 
of the laity. The original Benedictine scapular was a working gar- 
ment—a kind of apron—such as was commonly worn by the agricul- 
tural workers of that time. 


Many of the faithful, unable to enter religion, desired nevertheless 
to have some part in the religious exercises and to share the graces 
and spiritual privileges of different orders. For these the Third 
Orders were formed. Some Tertiaries received the entire habit of 
the order, which they wore at least during divine service. It was 
regarded as their privilege to be buried in the monastic habit. For 
reasons of convenience it became customary to confer only the scapu- 
lar of the order. In the course of time a modified form of scapular 
was adopted—a foreshadowing of the small scapulars of the present 
day. 

A later development was the establishment of Confraternities for 
those who were unable to join the Third Orders. As early as the 
thirteenth century the confraternities of the Servants of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary and of Our Lady of Mount Carmel were in existence. 
Their members shared in the spiritual privileges of the order from 
which the confraternity originated, being designated as “confratres” 
and “consorores.” Some of these received the full religious habit 
just like the Tertiaries. Gradually, however, the idea developed of 
giving to each the scapular of the order in miniature form. 


For centuries, then, scapulars always betokened association with 
some religious order or congregation, from which the respective third 
orders and confraternities had their origin. In more recent times 
confraternities not attached to any religious order or congregation have 
been given their own scapular. Finally, some few scapulars have 
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been approved which are not attached to any confraternity at all, Cm 
the scapular of the Sacred Hearts of Jesus and Mary. 

2. No doubt Prespyter refers to the small scapular of St. 
Dominic, approved by Pope Pius X in 1903. It does not belong to any 
confraternity. The Dominicans chose the large scapular of St. 
Dominic as the badge of their Third Order and assigned the Rosary 
to the Rosary Confraternity. Enrolment in the small scapular is 
ordinarily reserved to the Dominicans. 

3. The parishioners in question might well be enrolled in those 
three scapulars which along with the Brown and the Blue Scapulars 
are termed the Five Principal Scapulars. These are the White 
Scapular of the Most Holy Trinity, the Black Scapular of Our Lady 
of Dolours, the Red Scapular of the Passion. 

The White Scapular is the badge of the Confraternity of the Most 
Holy Trinity. The white woollen cloth bears a cross in red and blue, 
in imitation of the habit of the Trinitarians who were approved by 
Innocent III in 1198. The Black Scapular is the badge of the Con- 
fraternity of the Seven Dolours of Mary, which was established in 
association with the Servites. The Red Scapular was approved by 
Pius IX in 1847 and had its origin in apparitions of Our Lord to a 
Sister of Charity of Saint Vincent de Paul. The Priests of the 
Mission were entrusted with the blessing and enrolling of the faithful 
in this scapular. 

It is an established practice to enrol the faithful in these five 
scapulars at the one time. They are procurable joined together in con- 
venient form. 

4. A decree of the Holy Office issued in 1910 permits the use of 
a scapular medal, specially blessed, in place of the woollen scapulars. 
This medal may be substituted for all scapulars except those of the 
Third Orders. A person must first be invested in the woollen scapu- 
lar before substituting the medal. The medal must receive a separate 
blessing for each scapular which it is meant to replace, but a simple 
sign of the cross is sufficient in each case. A scapular medal must be 
blessed in this way each time that it is renewed. Woollen scapulars 
are blessed on the occasion of enrolment, not subsequently, when new 
scapulars replace old or worn ones. 

% * % + 
III—PRIVATE REQUIEM MASSES. 


Dear Rev. Sir, 
What is the force of the word “ecclesiis” in No. 11 of the 
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Formula Maior (No. 8 of the Formula Secunda Maior)? Is the word 
to be taken strictly or otherwise? Some priests hold that the privi- 
lege cannot be used in semi-public oratories. Is not that too strict an 
interpretation? Perhaps it would be useful to discuss the question 
in the A.C.R. 
N.Z. SACERDOS. 
REPLY. 

No. 11 of the Formula Maior reads: ‘“‘Permittendi ut in ecclesiis 
ter in hebdomada, extra Quadragesimam, Missa privata de Requie 
celebrari possit...... ¥ 

The term “ecclesia,” in its strict canonical sense, includes churches 
and public oratories, and not semi-public oratories. It must be admitted 
that there is some reason in support of a strict interpretation in the 
present case. For, it may well be asked, why is the term “ecclesiis” 
included at all unless it is intended to have its canonical signification ? 
Moreover, this view is adopted by certain canonists of high repute. 


However, in the absence of an authoritative pronouncement in 
this sense there seems to be good reason for accepting the more liberal 
interpretation. This opinion is sustained by reference to principles of 
interpretation. 

Habitual faculties which are granted either in perpetuity or for a 
definite period of time or for a certain number of cases 
are reckoned amongst privileges praeter jus. (Cn. 66, 1.). Now, if 
it is conceded that the value of “ecclesiis” is at least doubtful, 
the more liberal interpretation may be adopted in accordance with Cns. 
50 and 68. In view of the more comprehensive signification often 
attaching to the term “ecclesia,” such a doubt is reasonable. Applying 
the principles set down in Cn. 50, this faculty of doubtful meaning 
should be broadly interpreted unless it (i) has reference to lawsuits, 
(ii) is detrimental to the acquired rights of others, (iii) is for the 
advantage of private individuals, contrary to the law, (iv) is obtained 
with a view to securing an ecclesiastical benefice. Plainly the faculty 
is in none of these four categories. 

Moreover, custom is a recognised interpreter of laws (Cn. 29). 
In the present instance it has given constant approbation to the more 
benign interpretation of “ecclesiis.” It does so, not without precedent. 
The privilege granted by Apostolic Indult to the Australian clergy in 
1888 and incorporated in the Decrees of the Plenary Councils of 1895 
and 1905, in virtue of which it is permitted to say a private Requiem 
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Mass three times a week under certain conditions, has received the 
same broad interpretation for half a century. 

Finally, it seems to be a fair conclusion that a consideration of the 
legislator’s purpose does not definitely establish the stricter view. His 
object is, presumably, to encourage the faithful to be mindful of the 
departed souls, praying for them and having Masses offered for their 
repose. In the Decrees of the Third Plenary Council it is stated that 
such was the purpose of the Holy See in granting the Indult of 1888. 
Now, it seems that there is considerable scope for fostering this objec- 
tive amongst those who are accustomed to attend divine service in 
semi-public oratories. These include, besides religious and seminar- 
ians, pupils at boarding schools, inmates of various institutions, ete. 


% % % % 


IV—FACULTIES TO ENROL IN CONFRATERNITIES, 
BLESS BEADS AND SCAPULARS. 
Dear Rev. Sir, 

1. According to the former Formula (Fourth Plenary Council, 
p. 149, n. 2; also p. 159, n. 23), priests (subdelegated) could bless the 
Seven Dolours Beads as well as the Black Scapular of the Servites and 
enrol the faithful in that scapular. Now, in n. 43, it would appear that 
they can only bless and enrol in that scapular, but cannot bless the 
Dolours Beads. 

2. Again, according to the former Formula (Fourth Plenary 
Council, p. 149, n. 2, “una excepta Confraternitate SS. Rosarii’”), 
priests could neither enrol the faithful in the Confraternity of the 
Most Holy Rosary nor bless the beads for that confraternity. Appar- 
ently this exception was a reservation for the Dominican Fathers in 
charge of that Rosary Confraternity. 

But according to the new n. 43 priests can be subdelegated to 
enrol the faithful in the Rosary Confraternity; but what about the 
blessing of the beads? The new faculty seems to be a substituted 
shortening of n. 2 and 3a of the former (IV Plen. Coun., p. 149). 
Are we to understand that now priests subdelegated can only enrol in, 
without blessing the beads for, that Rosary Confraternity? 

By the new faculty n. 31, priests can be subdelegated to bless 
beads with a) the Apostolic Indulgences, b) the Brigittine, and c) the 
Crosier Indulgences. 

3. If the blessing of beads for the Confraternity of the Most 
Holy Rosary is reserved to the Dominican Fathers, can they subdele- 
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gate priests in this matter or are they included also in the Decree of 
the Penitentiary, 20th March, 1933 (A.C.R., July, 1933, p. 202) ? 

If a priest had been subdelegated “omni tempore” by the Superior- 
General of the Dominicans for the blessing of beads for the Confra- 
ternity of the Most Holy Rosary, can he consider that he still has that 
faculty (granted him before 1933) in view of the words of the Decree 
(A.C.R., July, 1933, p. 202): “Priests, therefore, who henceforth 
desire to obtain, etc.”; (next paragraph) “the members of the same 
Orders or Congregations may use them personally, but have not the 
power to grant them to other priests not belonging to the same Orders 
or Congregations. Other priests can obtain, etc.” 

SACERDOS. 
REPLY. 

1-2. The Formula Maior, n. 42 and 43, contains faculties which 
for the greater part, though not entirely, repeat certain items in the 
Additional Faculties, granted by the S. Congregation of Propaganda, 
24 April, 1930, to those Ordinaries who made special request for them. 
(cf. Decrees, IV Plenary Council, p. 149.) 

(42) Erigendi illas etiam Confraternitates a S. Sede adprobatas 
quarum instituendarum jus apostolico ex privilegio aliis reservatum 
est (Cn. 686, 2) (una excepta Confraternitate SS. Rosarii) iisque 
adscribendi Christifideles. 

(43) Subdelegandi suis Missionariis facultatem Christifideles 
adscribendi confraternitatibus (inclusa Confraternitate SS. Rosarii) 
atque benedicendi, ritibus ab ecclesia praescriptis, omnia scapularia a 
Sede Apostolica probata, eaque imponendi sine onere inscriptionis. 

Ordinaries, then, may erect all confraternities approved by the 
Holy See, except that of the Most Holy Rosary. However they may 
enrol the faithful in all such confraternities without any exception. 
Likewise they may subdelegate priests to enrol the faithful in all con- 
fraternities, including that of the Most Holy Rosary. 

In the Additional Faculties was included a corresponding power 
to bless chaplets and scapulars proper to the confraternities in which 
the faithful could be enrolled. The effect of this blessing was to apply 
to these chaplets and scapulars such indulgences as Popes had granted 
to the respective confraternities. This faculty is not included in the 
Formula Maior. Consequently neither the Seven Dolours Beads nor 
the Dominican Rosary may be blessed and enriched with the indul- 
gences proper to them as insignia of their respective confraternities. 
However in virtue of n. 31 priests may be subdelegated to bless all 
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beads with a simple sign of the Cross, attaching to them the Apostolic 
Indulgences, the Brigittine and Crosier Indulgences. 

The faculty to enrol in all scapulars approved by the Holy See, 
“sine onere inscriptionis,’ remains unchanged. 

3. The Dominican Fathers are included in the Decree of the S. 
Penitentiary of 20 March, 1933, which treats in general terms of 
religious orders and congregations to which certain specified blessings 
are reserved by privilege. This Decree revoked 1) concessions made 
to pious associations whereby they were empowered to grant to private 
priests certain faculties of blessing, attaching indulgences, etc., and 


'2) the power enjoyed by members of religious orders and congrega- 


tions to delegate to priests not belonging to the respective order or 
congregation similar faculties for blessing beads, ete. The right to 
confer these faculties is henceforth reserved, in both cases, to the S. 
Penitentiary. ; 

A priest who before the issue of this Decree was delegated by the 
Superior-General of the Dominicans to bless beads and attach to them 
the Dominican indulgences is not deprived of his faculty in virtue of 
the Decree. It is stated that “as regards privileges granted to some 
orders or congregations to bless chaplets and enrich them with indul- 
gences...., these they retain in such manner that henceforth the 
members of the same orders or congregations may use them person- 
ally, but not have the power to grant them to other priests not belong- 
ing to the same order or congregation.” In such terms the Decree 
makes mention only of the future. The religious in question retain 
their faculties in such manner that henceforth they may not delegate 
them to others. Laws are not retroactive unless that is clearly stated 
by the legislator. Accordingly, there is no question of delegations 
made previous to the Decree being nullified by it. Faculties already 
received in this manner are regarded as acquired rights, not to be 
disturbed by the new disposition. 

That such is the sense of the Decree is borne out by an examina- 
tion of the parallel case set out in the first part of it—the abrogation 
of certain faculties of pious associations. “All such concessions are 
recalled, abrogated and entirely abolished by the present decree, so that 
from the day of its publication they lose all efficacy. Priests, there- 
fore, who henceforth desire to obtain one or other of the aforesaid 
faculties or indults must know that in future they cannot obtain such 
favour except directly and immediately from the S. Penitentiary.” 

Finally, concerning pious associations in particular (first part of 
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Decree) there is a relevant reply of the S. Penitentiary. This reply 
was given on 23 February, 1937, in reply to two queries presented 
concerning the Decree in question (Consilium suum persequens). 

1) Whether a cleric, who had given his name to certain pious 
associations before the publication of that Decree, might enjoy the 
faculties mentioned in the same Decree as soon as he received the 
order of priesthood? 

Reply: No. 

2) Whether a priest, not approved for Confessions, who had 
given his name as above before the publication of the Decree might 
enjoy the said faculties? 

Reply: Yes, except the faculties of attaching the Apostolic Indul- 
gences and the Plenary Indulgence “in articulo mortis.” These may 
not be exercised until the priest is approved for the hearing of 
Sacramental Confessions. 

It is plain that the basic principle involved in these solutions is 
that faculties obtained by priests from pious associations before the 
Decree are retained—though their exercise is inhibited in certain cases 
until the priest is approved for the hearing of Confessions. 


JAMES CARROLL. 


Correspondence 


The Editor, Brisbane, 
A.C. Record, Sept. 18th, 
Sydney. 1941. 


Dear Father, 


It is to be sincerely hoped that the article by Father Ryan in the 
July issue will not fall on barren ground. Therein lies a plan that 
would secure for priests an independent peace and contentment in 
later life, at the same time easing their load of care in times of illness. 
Self reliance permeates the script quite in contrast to the lethargic 
clerical outlook hitherto adopted towards the whole matter. 


The World Depression, but a decade in the wake of the Great 
War of 1914-1918, blew the bottom out of Wall Street and accepted 
methods of providing for financial security. Group insurance, super- 
annuation and other forms of guaranteed investment were thereafter 
sought to provide the retirement funds for all classes of our laity. We 
priests, alone, failed to benefit by such a smashing lesson and our 
laissez-faire attitude towards such an important matter leaves us now 
quite out of step with the more modern viewpoint of our brethren. 
The right to retire at seventy could hardly be denied the priesthood, so 
financial sufficiency seems to be the general obstacle. With well 
planned action on our part, such as suggested by Father Ryan, this 
hurdle can easily be overcome. 


Let every priest in a diocese procure a ten years’ endowment 
policy, costing £13 p.a. or 5/- per week. On a conservative estimate 
this fund, backed up by diocesan subsidy and parish collection, would 
be ample to inaugurate a superannuation scheme. Once properly 
started the snowball effect of such an idea opens up enormous possi- 
bilities. The way is open for us if we care to ACT. 


It is unnecessary to cover the ground of temptation, avarice and 
wealth so delightfully touched upon in the July article, merely to agree 
that security and independence guaranteed to our later life will beget 
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that ease of mind so necessary for the proper attention to our high 
vocation. So let the thinkers and organisers amongst us leap into 
action and give Father Ryan in his own later days the gratification of 
seeing his plan in operation throughout the whole Commonwealth. 


Iam, 
Yours sincerely, 
S. HUNTER, 
St. Mary’s Presbytery, 
Merivale Street, 
South Brisbane. 


FO AeA 
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THE DOCTRINE OF THE TRINITY. By Abbe Felix Klein, 
Translated by Daniel J. Sullivan, M.A. Kenedy, New York. 
293 pp. 2 doll. 50. 


The intention of the author of this book is to help to solve an 
anomaly. While every student of theology knows the technical theses 
on the Blessed Trinity, still the great majority of priests feel the 
difficulty of giving this knowledge to the faithful. “The Trinity is a 
mystery, and let us leave it at that, or at any rate let us leave it in the 
scholastic formulae in which we have studied it,’ would seem to be 
the unspoken judgement of many. 

On the other hand the Blessed Trinity enters into all our Christian 
life. The sacraments are conferred by invoking it; in all our religious 
acts, as well as many other times during the day, we name it. The 
supernatural life of our soul makes us partakers of the life of the 
Trinity, and our eternal happiness will consist in our sharing in he 
knowledge and love which are its life. 

Theological formulae have their value, as may be seen in the fact 
that on a number of occasions the Church has not only defined a 
doctrine, but, too, has prescribed a definite mode of expressing it. 
These formulae ensure that the true doctrine is handed on from 
generation to generation of the teaching Church safeguarded from 


‘dangerous ambiguities. Still an attempt to put these truths into more 


ordinary language has the double advantage of making them accessible 
to the layman who has not systematically studied theology, and of 
helping the theologian to realise and penetrate more deeply what he 
already possesses in the language of the schools. 

Beginning then with a chapter aptly titled “Be of Good Cheer,” 
Dr. Klein urges us to this task, that we may understand more of this 
mystery, following the advice of St. Augustine, “Intellige ut credas, 
crede ut intelligas”. 

An introductory chapter on “the God of Reason,” lays a ground- 
work of reason on which faith may build. The world demands a 
sufficient cause; contingent being demands eternal, necessary being; 
and far from lessening our idea of God, research into the wonders of 
earth and heaven by such sciences as geology and astronomy, tends 
only, or at any rate, should tend only to increase it. Though the 
author does not commit himself, he seems to quote with approval 
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Fenelon’s approbation of the Ontological Argument. The words 
quoted “I have the idea of infinity, nothing finite could give it to me” 
(p. 23), contain the essence of the argument. The scholastic explana- 
tion is that we get our idea of infinity, as also other ideas we form of 
God, by correcting and magnifying the concepts we draw from 
creatures. 

Is there evidence of the revelation of the Trinity before Christ? 
While we, illuminated by the revelation of the Gospel, may find some- 
thing in the Old Testament, it seems clear that such an idea was un- 
known to the Jewish people. 

Then follow three chapters which establish in order the existence 
of the essential elements of Trinitarian Theology, from the Gospels, 
from the faith of the early Church as seen in its Acts, epistles, rites 
and creeds, and lastly from the early writers, Clement of Rome, 
Irenaeus, and Pope St. Dionysius. The letter which the last named 
wrote at the end of the first century, bears already, as Fr. D’Ales said, 
“the accent of Nicea.” As yet hesitation and uncertainty occur in the 
more subtle points of the mystery, the processions and relations. But 
the Holy Ghost was guiding the steps of the Church, so that its 
teachings, while incomplete, were exact. 

The authentic formulae, which were fairly complete by the end of 
the 4th century, are next considered. The Arians, who denied the 
equality of Father and Son, were condemned by the Council of Nicea, 
325 A.D., in the Nicene Creed: “I believe in One Lord, Jesus Christ, 
Son of God,...consubstantial with the Father.” The divinity of the 
Holy Ghost and His procession from the Father and Son were vindi- 
cated sixty years later at Constantinople. The Nicene Creed was 
completed by. a clear affirmation of this. Soon after, the word 
“Filioque” was introduced. The most complete statement of the 
belief of the early Church on the Blessed Trinity is to be found in the 
‘Quicumque’ creed, of unknown authorship, which the priest meets 
occasionally in the Sunday office. Cardinal Newman called it “the 
war song of Faith,” and compared it in magnificence to the hymn of 
adoration and praise flowing from the lips of the elect in the 
Apocalypse. 

The next part of the book deals with the Persons separately; the 
Father, origin of life in heaven, declared to us by the words and actions 
of His Son on earth; the Son, first as God in heaven, then incarnate 
on earth. In this chapter there is a long extract from St. Francis de 
Sales’ “Treatise on the Love of God”. (p. 155.) It presents the 
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later view: God had determined first to effect the Incarnation as the 
greatest act of His power and goodness; when man sinned, a suffer- 
ing and dying Christ was sent to save him. Dr. Klein might perhaps 
have told us that this is not the only view. The thesis, “There would 
have been no Incarnation if Adam had not sinned,” is commonly held 
as probable. The author continues to show how the Incarnation 
makes it possible for fallen man to offer worthy worship to God. By 
Christ’s revelation, new knowledge of God was given us. Not only this, 
but, by the union of the divinity and humanity in Christ, is made pos- 
sible for man an accidental participation in the life of the Blessed 
Trinity by grace and glory. 

Two chapters deal with the third divine person, the Holy Ghost. 
Again the first deals with the life of the Holy Ghost in the Holy 
Trinity, “from the Father and Son, who see in one another every 
perfection, and at the same time communicate to one another infinite 
joy in a reciprocal outpouring, by two movements which coincide at 
all points, a double ‘leaping forth’ of themselves, a double ecstasy”. 
(p. 194.) A citation from St. Augustine speaks of the Three 
Persons, “One who loves Him who is from Him, one who loves Him 
from whom He is, and their love itself, ipsa dilectio”. (p. 208.) St. 
John of the Cross, who penetrated deeper perhaps than any we know 
into the rich fastnesses of the divinity, says: 

“As the lover with his love, 
Each in the other living, 
So this love which both unites 
Is one in both”. (p. 210.) 

The Holy Ghost now works in the Church. This is His 
“Mission.” From the days of Pentecost, all during the early years, 
He worked in the Apostles. He filled the converts with the “spirit of 
adoption, by which they could cry ‘Abba, Father’”. His special grace 
helped all the ranks of the Church in its early struggles. All through 
the history of the Church His gifts have helped souls to holiness, 
making of us “temples of God, in which the Spirit of God dwells.” 


There is one point on which a certain confusion is found which 
could have been avoided. The Son “proceeds” from the Father, and 
the Holy Ghost from the Father and Son. Thus there are in the 
Blessed Trinity two “processions.” Theologians have agreed on 
certain points with regard to these. One of the most important is that 
in God there is no “processio operationis”. A man who thinks, 
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changes. The capability or potency of thinking that he has, is per- 
fected by the act. God, being pure act, with no potency to be per- 
fected, could not have such a procession which argues perfectibility, 
imperfection. Another procession, “processio operati”, is that by 
which a “term” proceeds from an immanent act, as the concept pro- 
ceeds from the act of thinking. It is of this kind that the “proces- 
sions” of the Son and Holy Ghost are. The author states this 
correctly a number of times. For example (p. 136), “He, (God) is 
the term of this activity, the thought and the Word, the spoken 
Thought: the Son.” But at other times there is an ambiguity, which 
could be interpreted as placing in God a “‘processio operationis”; e.g. 
(p. 56). “The Trinity is the fact that the eternal, absolute, infinite 
Being knows Himself and loves Himself with a knowledge and a love 
worthy of Himself; it is the fact that these two essential acts, since 
they are as perfect as the Principle from which they proceed, consti- 
tute each a Person like it”. Apart from the unhappy translation “is 
the fact”, which it is to be presumed means “is the reality”, it cannot 
be said that these essential acts of God proceed from Him; rather the 
terms of ‘these acts proceed. Again on page 201, “God knows Him- 
self, and utters Himself, and this is a Person, the Son; He wills Him- 
self and loves Himself, and this is a Person, the Holy Ghost.” “This” 
should refer, as it does, I think, in the author’s mind, to the terms of 
these two acts. The paragraph finishes: “Principal without origin, the 
Father proceeds from no one; the Idea eternally born of the Divine 
Intellect, the Son proceeds from the Father; mutual love of the Father 
and the Son, the Holy Ghost proceeds from both.” This puts the correct 
teaching quite clearly. The matter is difficult and human language feels 
the strain. Cardinal Billot expresses this difficulty happily, showing how 
Christ used our ways of speech with regard to the Blessed Trinity, 
“Nam nos, balbutiendo ut possumus, excelsa Dei resonamus, et 
Unigenitus apud nos degens, cum balbutientibus balbutiebatur de 
ineffabilibus sacramentis.” De Deo Trino, p. 349. Still, particu- 
larly when we depart from the consecrated formulae, we must make 
every effort to be exact. 


Dr. Klein ends with some valuable chapters on the place which the 
Blessed Trinity holds in our Christian life. It is prominent, as we 
noted earlier, in our Creeds, our Sacraments, our prayers, our signs of 
the cross, our hymns. The soul becomes Christian to the invocation 
of the Holy Trinity; it goes to God in the same Three Holy Names :— 
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“In the name of God the Father almighty who created thee; in the name 
of Jesus Christ, the Son of the living God, who suffered for thee, in 
the name of the Holy Ghost who sanctified thee.” 


Then should not our devotion be correspondingly deep and strong? 
Is it not a mistake to stay at the boundaries, merely because we cannot 
penetrate all the secrets of this land of promise? Many of the ideas,— 
person, nature, relation,—are known to all in their general sense. This 
devotion, to which all others converge, will rightly repay the care and 
trouble we may expend on it. Dr. Klein’s book needs careful reading, 
but it is worth it. It will enable all, whether they have systematically 
studied theology or not, to have clearer ideas of this mystery, and from 
these ideas will come a deeper realization of all that it means to us. 


JEREMIAH HOGAN, S.J. 
> % % % 


Jae ORIGIN OF THE JESUITS... By James: Brodrick, S.J. 
Longmans, London, 1940. Price, 10/6. 


Seldom, indeed, does careful scholarship combine with great 
humanity, very pleasant humour, and a deeply spiritual sense, to 
produce a vivid and most readable piece of sacred biography and 
history. Yet in Father Brodrick’s volume these qualities meet in a 
very happy union. Without doubt he has produced a work that is 
first-class, one that will be read long after so many others have been 
forgotten. 

By a labour that can only be guessed at, Father Brodrick mastered 
his vast sources and then made them the plastic material of a flexible 
and vivid narrative that anyone can read with delight. He has 
idealized no one, he has falsified no history—the shadows as well as 
the high lights have their due place in the picture, and his subjects are 
real men of flesh and blood whose faults and whims are never con- 
cealed. The author’s characterizations are superb. 

Naturally, Ignatius Loyola and Francis Xavier occupy, so to say, 
the leading roles. Father Broderick has brought out finely their 
whole-hearted devotion to the cause of Christ Our Lord. To do all 
for Him, to give all in His service, whatsoever might be the cost— 
this was the dominating passion of these intensely vigorous lives. And 
in their love for Christ burned their own great love for one another. 
History records very, very few such intensely human yet profoundly 
spiritual friendships as that of Loyola and Xavier. “Entirely yours, 
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without my being ever able to forget you, Ignatius.” In the Far East, 
Xavier, reading these words of his Father and Master in Christ, 
broke down and wept: “God Our Lord knows how these words of 
such great love have sunk into my soul, and what tears they draw from 
my eyes every time I think of them.” 


Round the central figures are grouped! those others that made the 
first group of brethren by the Name of Our Lord. There was that 
gentlest of souls, the Savoyard, Peter Favre, who responded to 
Ignatius’ invitation with such enthusiasm: “I will follow you through 
life and death!” There were the youthful Spaniards, Diego Laynez 
and Alonso Salmeron, who worked so hard at Trent. The Portuguese, 
Simon Rodriguez, fills some sad pages in the story, but the tireless pity 
and tenderness of Ignatius won him back to sanity and gratitude. 
From Bobadilla in Old Castile came Nicolas Alfonso, who found 
plenty of work in Vienna instructing convert Jews and Turks. 


Later on, the great Spanish grandee, Francis Borgia, whose name 
recalls a sad chapter in Papal history, comes alive in Father Brod- 
rick’s pages. We meet the real and very portly man: not the haggard, 
skinny frame that old French prints present to the eyes of a piety 
that needs to be all but blind to be edified. But most ‘intriguing’ of 
all, perhaps, is the Majorcan Nadal. No one but a great Saint could 
have seen the good that lay deeply hidden in this weird man, but 
Ignatius saw it and brought it all out, making him the messenger of 
his spirit to many a Jesuit community throughout Europe. 


It may be hoped that Father Brodrick’s book will do much to 
destroy the die-hard myth of the cold, cheerless, inflexible soldier- 
saint. It is hard to imagine a more human, kindly, cheery, and even 
humorous character than the Ignatius that Father Brodrick portrays in 
the authentic medium of letter and incident. If he was stern and 
severe at times, it was with men who could respond nobly to such 
treatment. That old story, too, about St. Francis Xavier’s having 
passed within a few miles of his home on his way to the Indies with- 
out calling to say good-bye to his mother, should never be told again; 
his mother had then been dead eleven years! 


There is nothing to criticise in this book; it is the work of a master. 
If more books about the Saints were written in this way, we could 
hope to have more candidates for sainthood. 


J. A. PHILLIPS, oi 
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BY JACOB’S WELL. By Most Rev. James Leen, C.S. Sp., trans- 
lated by Rev. Edward Leen, C.S. Sp., Kenedy, New York. Pp. 
412. 


This book is a sign of the universality of Catholic ascetics. Com- 
posed in French by a Bishop who was born in County Limerick, for 
the priests and religious of the island of Mauritius, it is translated 
into English by his brother, published in America, and offered now to 
the Church in Australia. 

It was at Jacob’s Well that the Samaritan woman asked Christ 
for “water that I may not thirst,” and there too, Christ instructed 
her and her fellow citizens, so that “many believed in Him because of 
his word.” This “word of Christ,” the teaching on which all Chris- 
tians but more particularly the clergy and religious, base their lives, 
is preserved in the Church for us. 


Dr. Leen in his “Planned Retreat” deals with the big realities of 
that teaching learnedly, thoughtfully, devotionally. His main purpose 
is to teach us to “know God,” for from this can come, not only light 
on all our duties, but motives too to encourage us in God’s service and 
love. To know God we must know Christ. “He that seeth Me, seeth 
the Father.” 


Beginning then with the Mercy of God as seen in the mercy of 
Christ, and the Sacrament of Penance, we get’a study of our 
Heavenly Father. Eternal, all-perfect, completely happy in the life of 
the Blessed Trinity, God nevertheless decides to bring into being 
other creatures who may partake of His being and happiness. Here, 
in passing, might we question the propriety of proposing without 
qualification the view that the decree of the Incarnation was, to our 
way of speaking, made before that of the creation of man? The 
view is, of course, very common, but still on a very different plane 
of certainty from the rest of the teaching. 

God wished to admit this creature which He created to a share 
in His own life, and this Adoptive Sonship is considered in medita- 
tions on Sanctifying Grace and on the work of the Holy Ghost in our 
souls. 

A consideration of Christ’s obedient humility, as seen most of 
all in His Passion and Death, leads naturally to a series of deeply 
devotional chapters on the Blessed Sacrament. Of particular value 
is that on our offering of or attendance at Mass. The Mass can never 
lose its efficacy provided the required intention is there. But it will 
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be of greater or less value to us, according as we partake more or 
less of the spirit of obedience and sacrifice which animated Christ 
when He offered the Sacrifice of Calvary. This spirit then, should 
be the fundamental disposition of celebrant and congregation. 

The spirit of sacrifice requires a realisation of the injury done 
to souls by venial sin, and of the importance of mortification in the 
life of the Christian. These are the subjects, then, of two more 
valuable chapters. 

To have a full idea of the life of the soul, we must consider, not 
only the effects which sanctifying grace produces in the individual 
soul, but also what may be called its corporative aspects. Not only 
does sanctifying grace elevate the soul to God’s life, but it establishes 
a bond of union between each just soul and Christ, and in conse- 
quence, between the just souls themselves. This is carefully de- 
veloped in a chapter on the doctrine of the Mystical Body of Christ. 
From this doctrine come clearly and powerfully, motives for the 
practice of charity, humble service of our neighbour and zeal for souls. 
At the end of the Retreat is a consideration of the ultimate purpose 
of grace and of the goal of the Christian life, the love of God in the 
eternal happiness of heaven. 

This book can be confidently commended to the clergy and 
religious, and also to devout lay people. It would furnish suitable 
matter for spiritual reading, particularly in time of retreat. 

J. J. HOGAN? S.J. 
% % % % 
“THEN JESUS SAID,” by Paul L. Blakely, S.J. The America 

Press, New York, 1940. Price, 1.50 dollars. 140 Pp. 

This is a second series from the pen of Fr. Blakely, following on 
his “Looking on Jesus.” He explains in a sub-title the nature of his 
book. It contains reflections on the Sunday Gospels of the ecclesi- 
astical year, interspersed with thoughts arising from the Gospels of 
the greater feasts. A note by the author at the beginning indicates 
that the reflections are meant only to supplement preliminary, prayer- 
ful reading of the Gospels themselves. Indeed it is this prayerful 
reading, a form of meditation drawing the thoughts of the reader 
nearer to our Lord, which he wishes to promote. He confines him- 
self throughout the book to two pages on each of the Gospels, heading 
each section with the name of the particular Sunday or feast day, 
chapter and verse reference to the Gospel and a happily chosen phrase 
indicating the main thought for reflection. 
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The author, therefore, presupposes that we have read the particu- 
lar Gospel before attempting to read the reflections he makes. 
Occasionally the main story of the Gospel is related briefly and suit- 
able practical applications made (p. 113); more often little reference 
is made to the actual story, but we are “given the key” to its phrases 
(p. 67) ; again, the particular lesson of the Gospel is explained by the 
events immediately preceding in the Scripture story (p. 129). This 
variety of approach should encourage the reader to oars further 
efforts along the same lines for himself. 

Although the practical applications drawn by the author cover a 
good section of our life as Catholics, he likes to stress several. 
Personal devotion to Our Lord is outstanding. He is amongst us 
still in our tabernacles; we can still see Him in the sick, the poor, the 
friendless. Devotion to Our Lady, who lived closest to Him and 
knew Him best, will draw us closer to Him. Then there is the diffi- 
culty of many in the face of apparently unanswered prayer. Finally 
the importance in Confession of real sorrow for sin, of proper 
examination of conscience and of sincere purpose of amendment. 
These applications follow naturally and unforced from the Gospels as 
they are expounded. They are couched in a simplicity and clarity of 
expression, which manifest the sincerity and experience of the writer. 

The book seems to have been written primarily to encourage lay 
men and women to meditate profitably on the Gospels with which they 
are most familiar. Thus, too, it offers to the Sunday preacher a sound 
basis for stimulating and convincing sermons. 

P. McINERNEY, S.J. 
ph FY x *% 
“JESUS AS MEN SAW HIM,” by Martin J. Scott, S.J. 

A very sane and useful life of Christ is this latest book from the 
pen of Fr. Scott. Eschewing theological enquiry, he sets out to 
examine the character of Christ from the plain man’s point of view. 
It is admirably done and one finds extraordinarily little to criticize. 
Accordingly it may savour of hair-splitting to mention the fact that one 
of the examples Fr. Scott chooses as evidence for the Divinity of 
Christ was really not available to those who were his contemporaries. 
“Jesus as Men saw Him” evidently purports to reveal Christ as He 
was known in His life-time—and the facts are brought forward as 
those by which men had to judge Him while He lived. It is conse- 
quently not strictly accurate to introduce as a motive for belief in His 
Divinity the fulfilment of the prophecy which He made regarding the 
perpetual and indestructible life of the Church He founded. 
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Two points stand out as worthy of special commendation in this 
new study. The first is the clear way in which the author points 
out the grave responsibility there lies upon any man, who is sincere 
and unprejudiced, to examine the claims of Christ. As a historical 
character alone, admitted by leaders in rationalist ranks to be the 
perfect man, and one whose historicity cannot be seriously doubted by 
genuine scholars, Christ demands and repays unbiased investigation. 
Nor must the enquiry be arbitrarily concluded solely because the 
claims He made to be God conflict with preconceived ideas regarding 
the non-existence of the supernatural. Such preconceptions—follow- 
ing Fr. Scott’s line of thought—we may liken to vested interests. In 
any case, they invalidate historical investigation. 


The second point to be specially commended is the forceful way 
in which the author, without strictly apologetic arguments, presents 
the proofs Christ offered to men establishing His Divinity. 

The book would be excellent reading for one attracted by the 
natural virtues of Christ or by the sublimity of His character and yet 
not possessing the faith. It at the same time makes a very useful 
manual of devotion for priests and religious. The author has used 
the Gospel stories very skilfully to illustrate the Mercy, Wisdom and 
Compassion of our Divine Lord. He closes the book with two very 
illuminating chapters on the influence of Christ in history. The lives 
of well-known saints are introduced here as examples of Christianity 
uncompromisingly realized, particularly by the heroic martyrs and 
the great apostles of the nations. All these derived their inspiration 
and their heroism from the gentle Model, who was Jesus of Nazareth. 

Fr. Scott’s name is a sufficient guarantee of the readableness as 
of the solid doctrine of his books; but special commendation will not 
be amiss if it leads others to read a really instructive and interesting 
volume. 

J.-P. GLEESON? Se 
% % + % 


DIPLOMACY AND GOD. By George Glasgow. Published by 

Longmans, 1941. 

Those who are interested in the future of the world so unsettled 
by war (and who is not interested?) will find much food for thought 
in this work by Mr. Glasgow, a noted student for many years of 
diplomacy and international relations and a regular contributor to the 
London ‘Observer’ and the ‘Contemporary Review.’ The book, which 
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strongly urges the application of Christian principles to the world’s 
affairs, is, in essence, a plea for the wider recognition of the validity 
of the Holy Father’s “Five Peace Points.” 

The first part of the book contains a strong indictment of modern 
diplomatic theory and practice based as it is on a selfish materialism. 
The author rightly attributes the disasters of our time to the fact that 
the so called “realist” diplomats (those who have been responsible for 
international relationships) have ignored God and His laws, substitut- 
ing for the love of God and our fellow men as a motive of activity, 
mere material gain, the desire for the spoils at all costs. Contrasted 
with this materialistic diplomacy is true Christian diplomacy in which 
the human intellect will function freely but in dependence upon God 
and recognising His laws and the rights with which He has endowed 
our fellow men and fellow nations. Until in diplomacy we forsake a 
selfish materialism for Christian principles, ‘seeking first the kingdom 
of God and His justice’, we cannot hope to break through the vicious 
circle of recurring wars brought on by greed and its allied vices. 

Mr. Glasgow carefully uses his specialist knowledge of the events 
of the century to illustrate the effects of the machinations of this God- 
less ‘realist’ diplomacy with its results only too real but for that the 
more appalling. He tells of the victimization of the weak, the unjust 
grabbing of what is not one’s own, the deceit and trickery, lies and 
duplicity, the breaking of ‘firm’ treaties, the pacts of ‘friendship’ 
which could be nothing but a mockery of friendship, the resuits of 
these intrigues which often most of all amaze the realist diplomats 
themselves, the scorn of the very notion of admitting the fact of God 
in international relationships, such a notion not being sufficiently real, 
since for so many modern diplomats the real coincides with the 
material. And yet despite so much malice and blundering the pur- 
pose of God will be served, for He allows the evil to blast itself to 
destruction while the good remains. 

As a remedy for the unfortunate state of the world the author 
appeals for a return to God and to the simple truths taught by Christ 
and for a recognition of these truths in the dealings of nation with 
nation. While our outlook is purely material and selfish we cannot 
expect the aid of ‘God’s assisting grace’ and so will we be without 
peace and true harmony. Thus the necessity of prayer, repentance 
and humility, long ago in ‘Caritas Christi’ insisted upon by Pope Pius 
XI. As a physical aid to peace and harmony the writer pleads very 
earnestly for disarmament to be agreed upon by the seven major 


powers. 
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One would not hesitate to recommend this book strongly. It is a 
sound exposition of Christian principles and their application to the 
tangled affairs of men. The writer is a deeply religious man and 
earnestness and conviction are written in every line. Conviction lends 
eloquence and many deep truths are expressed with rare effect and 
much beauty. Few could fail to be interested in the long analysis of 
the events of the century and particularly of the last few years. A 
great number of points are raised and here and there one feels inclined 
to cross swords with the author, but large and fine it is a worthy work, 
one capable of stirring its readers to personal effort through Christ 


to restore peace on earth in the reign of Christ. 
P. KEENAN, SJ. 


% % *% + 


THE ROSARY AND THE SOUL OF WOMAN. By Donatus 
Haugg. Translated by Sister Mary Aloysi Kiener, S.N.D. Pp. 
115. $1.25. Frederick Pustet Co. Inc., New York and Cincin- 
nati. 


A series of lessons on how to live the Rosary, this book requires 
thoughtful re-reading. In the hands of the Director, it will be a 
complete course of formation for the Children of Mary. No better 
wedding gift than this as a remembrance of the Sodality. To the daily 
increasing number of women who are in quest of the secret of living, 
this woman’s manual of Catholic Action offers a complete pro- 
gramme. ‘Nations do not die in their men, but in their women’ (P. 
78). That ‘Queen of Victories’ is not an empty title Our Lady has 
proved in the past, and the world relies to-day for its salvation in the 
hearts of women. The opening twenty pages make it clear that this 
priestly character of woman is the theme of the book. The second 
section, the Rosary ‘A School of Labour’, is eminently practical. The 
last chapters are devoted to self-sacrifice as the natural outcome of 
devoted service. The book owes much of its power to systematic 
treatment of its one theme, but figures of speech that foster motion 
rather than reinforce argument counteract to a certain extent. In 
externals the book has everything to commend it. It is just a hundred 
pages of text in very comfortable print, twenty-three lines to a page 
five by seven and a half inches. The illustrations are austere and 
impressive. 

H. WILKINS, S.J. 
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